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REPORT OF THE FOREIGN SECRETARY.* 
Tour to Assam — Course and limit. 


In accordance with the suggestion of 
the Committee, I left Calcutta for Assam 
Nov. 10, 1853. My course was by budge- 
row up the Hoogly and Mattabangha 
rivers to where the latter issues from the 
Puddah, or “False Ganges;” thence 
down the Puddah to one of its northern 
branches, and by that branch to an arm 
of the Brahmaputra, which connects with 
it; and thence upward again, by this 
arm of the Brahmaputra, to its junction 
with the main river, entering the latter 
a short distance below Serajgunge. t 
The voyage to Serajgunge occupied fif- 
teen days, and the entire ascent to Gowa- 
hati forty, including Sabbaths ; or thirty- 
four working days. A third of the time 
or less would have sufliced by steamer or 
land dak ; but no steamer was available, 
and dak travel for such a distance was 
deemed by those most competent to 


*Published by direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


t Serajgunge lies on the right bank of a princi- 
pal channel of the Brahmaputra, two or three 
days ascent by budgerow above Dacca. Resi- 
dent population 40,000, besides 40,000 boatmen. 
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judge hazardous to health. The return 
from Assam was also by budgerow, via 
Barisal and the Sunderbunds, and occu- 
pied eighteen days, Sabbaths included. 
About four weeks were spent in voyag- 
ing in Assam, three of these to ascend 
from Gowahati to Sibsagor, the limit of 
my journey, and one in the descent to 
Gowahati. I returned to Calcutta, March 
3; making the entire period of my visit 
to Assam three months and twenty-three 
days, but allowing for the direct purpose 
of the visit, at the mission stations, the 
very limited space of not more than four 
weeks. 

The shortness of time directly available 
for the Mission was not unforeseen, and 
constituted a principal objection to un- 
dertaking the tour. To remedy this dis- 
advantage as far as practicable, a meet- 
ing of the Mission was called, to be holden 
at Nowgong in January. Meanwhile a 
rapid circuit was made to Jorhat and 
Sibsagor, in which I had the benefit of 
Mr. Danforth’s company, and also, for 
the latter portion of the journey, of Mr, 
Whiting’s. 


Interview with the Mission. 


The meeting at Nowgong convened 
Saturday, Jan. 21, (organized on the 
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23d.) and adjourned Feb. 7. The or- 
der of its proceedings, including topics 
proposed for consideration and the ac- 
tion of the Mission thereon, with sundry 
doings and resolutions, will be found in 
the minutes herewith submitted. The 
spirit that prevailed in the meeting, was 
eminently kind and Christian ; and in the 
largest freedom of debate, which was 
earnest, there was no departure, even 
for a moment, from fraternal courtesy. 


Subjects considered. 


The topics submitted to the Mission 
were designed to bring out, as fully as 
the time would admit, the condition and 
claims of the entire missionary field of 


Assam, as regarded by the missionaries | 


themselves, together with their views as 
to the methods and measures to be pros- 
ecuted in carrying forward their work ; 
and were as follows, — 

1. The state and claims of Sibsagor as 
a missionary station, including Upper 
Assam generally and the adjoining Hill 
tribes. 

2. Boarding and day schools connect- 
ed with Sibsagor station. 

3. State and claims of the Nowgong 
district, with the Hill tribes adjacent. 

4. The Nowgong Orphan Institution, 
and other schools connected with Now- 
gong station. 

5. State and claims of Gowahati, em- 
bracing Lower Assam and Durrung. 

6. Boarding and day schools connect- 
ed with Gowahati station. 

7. The language or languages to be 
employed in communicating the gospel 
to the Assamese and the Hill tribes. 

8. Preparation and publication of 
books, including the printing department. 

The 8th topic was afterwards divided, 
and the next topic made -¢- 

9. The printing establishment. 

10. Native preachers, —their call to 
the work, training, supervision, and sup- 
port, past and prospective. 

11. The general system of schools in 
the Assam Mission, and what modifica- 
tions, if any, ought to be made in their 
constitution and mahagement. 
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Subsequently this topic was divided, 
and so much as related to the Nowgong 
Orphan Institution was referred to a 
separate committee. 

12. The Nowgong Orphan Institution, 
and what modifications, if any, ought to 
be made in its-constitution and manage- 
ment. 

13. Employment and support of native 
Christians. 

Committees were also appointed on 

14. Estimates of expenses for the cur- 
rent and ensuing years; — and on other 
subordinate topics. ; 

All the topics, the 13th excepted for 
want of time, were subjects of careful ex- 


‘| amination, and some of them of protract- 


ed discussion. 
Mission, are presented in Papers which 
My own con- 


The views held by the 


accompany the Minutes. 


_ clusions may be conveniently stated in a 


review of these papers; changing some- 
what their order of presentation. 


I. 


Mission field and stations. 


These were the scope mainly of the 
first seven topics; and the papers con- 
cerning them are for the most part his- 
torical and statistical.* 


Population of Assam— Assamese and 
Hill Tribes. 


| The population ofall Assam may be es- 
| timated at 1,500,000, 
| 

| has been taken, but the data on which the 


No proper census 


estimate is founded are the most reliable 
now to be had ; and have been collected, 


in Nowgong district especially, with par- 
ticularity and care. In this district, the 
number of houses in each of its divisions 
was ascertained last year by census, and 
an average occupancy was reckoned of 
five persons to each house. Thus, in 
Central Assam, of which Nowgong is the 
capital, the Assamese population, exclu- 
sive of Durrung district, is computed at 
227,500, and that of the Hills, chiefly An- 
gamee Nagas,at 125,500, making an ag- 
gregate of 353,000. In Upper Assam, of 
which Sibsagor is the government seat, 


* See pp. seq. 
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the population is more loosely estimated 
at 500,000; of whom 200,000 are Nagas. 
The remaining 650,000 (by some they 
are estimated to be a million, including 
Durrung,) are in Lower Assam, of which 
Gowahati is the capital. About 500,000 
of these are supposed to be it? Kamroop, 
with an area of less than 3000 (2820) 
square miles, or a population to the 


square mile of about 206. Compared | 


with the area cultivated, (1000 sq. m.,) it 
is five hundred for each square mile.* 
Of the entire population of Assam, 


one third are regarded as Ilill tribes, in- | 


cluding beside Nagas about 80,000 Ca- 
charis in Lower and Central Assam, and 
Mikirs, Miris, &c. in Central and Upper. 


Mission efforts directed to the 
Assamese. 


The attention of the Mission has been 


restricted hitherto, with slight exception, | 
tothe Assamese, the people of the plains. | 


or constitute, as we have noted, the 
mass of the population,—about 1,000,000, 
—and as regards residence, are the most 
accessible at and from the mission sta- 
tions. A few converts have been gath- 
ered from the Cacharis and Nagas, but 
they had come to the stations, or were 
intermingled with Assamese and spoke 
their language. It is not improbable that 
for years to come the Assamese will con- 


tinue to be the leading object of mission- 


ary effort in Assam, as the Burmans 
were in Burmah the first twenty years, 
and as they are likely to become again. 


The causes which have secured to them 


this priority of regard, will continue to 
operate, and not without effect ; although 
other influences may spring up, as the 
Karen in Burmah, to modify the results. 


Favoring influences, and adverse, 


The encouragements to labor for the 
Assamese race, while they are addressed 
chiefly to faith and chequered with em- 


*The most densely populated districts in 
Assam appear to be Kamroop in Lower, and 
Durrung and Nowgong in Central Assam. 
Nowgong district, (area 90 square miles,) has an 
average to the mile of 400 inhabitants. . 
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| barrassments, are nevertheless real and 
adequate ; and they will increase as the 
| work advances, with its increasing means 
and facilities. ‘The power of the priest- 
hood and of a deep-seated idolatry will 
gradually be overborne, the susceptibili- 
ties of the people will be quickened, 
prejudices of caste relaxed, and knowl- 
edge of divine truth spread abroad. — 
Compared with the Bengalis now, the 
early evangelization of the Assamese, 
though devotees of the same faith and in 


| 
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| some of its most revolting forms, may be 
regarded as the more hopeful, inasmuch 
as idolatry with these is less inveterate, 
and the priestly power more lightly held. 
The Mission advert to the formative, or, 
as it may be termed, ¢ransition state of 


the people. “ The people,” they remark, 
“have just passed under British rule. ge 
Such were the convulsions which rent 


the whole country during the Mohamme- 


dan and subsequent Burman invasion, 
as to leave the long established institu- 
tions of the country in a feeble and tot- 
tering state. The religion of the people, 
though still Hindu, has experienced such 
/a shock as will hasten its downfall. Al- 
ready Ichabod seems written upon the 
whole fabric in unmistakable characters.” 
With respect to the influence of the 
priests, they bring to notice a new ele- 
ment of decay. “ Their power has been 
mainly drawn from the patronage of the 
‘ancient kings. Large grants of land 
were made by them for the support of 
religion. The brahmins still retain many 
of these lands, which constitute their 
| principal source of influence. Some of 
these grants have been cancelled ; others 
must in time follow, when the priests 
| will be the poorest class in the province. 
| Even now the wealth of the country is 
rapidly passing into the hands of the tra- 
ders and cultivators, and many of the 
brahmins have been compelled to take 
| the plough and the hoe to keep from 
starvation. This process may be slow, 
but the elements are at work, and the 
result is certain.” 
The most discouraging feature relative 
to the christianization of the Assamese 
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and their civil and social elevation, as it 
presents to me, is the wide prevalence 
among them of the use of opium. The 
poppy has been extensively cultivated 
in Assam for generations. Patches of it 
are to be seen almost everywhere in the 
horticultural districts, and its use is more 
general than its culture. Assamese 
kings of former days endeavored to ex- 
tirpate it, or at least to discourage its 
production, by excessive taxation, but 
without noticeable results. The East 
India Company, with the like ostensible 
design, as claimed by some, are render- 
ing the home culture unprofitable by the 
introduction of their own opium at low- 
er cost, intending, it is said, to suppress 
the traffic at some uncertain day, but 
ministering meanwhile to the gratifica- 
ion and growth of the appetite. I know 
of nothing in the history of Assam more 
withering in its influences and more dis- 
heartening. If we would retain hope 
for that province, the opium plague must 
be stayed. It enfeebles alike body and 
mind, and prepares the way for that 
fearful scourge, the cholera, whose vic- 
tims in Assam the last year were num- 
bered by tens of thousands. 


The Hill tribes neglected — Their 
preparedness for the Gospel. 


The most inviting portions of the As- 
sam Mission field remain comparatively 
untouched ; — they are the Hill tribes. 
The attention of the Committee is invit- 
ed to the special consideration of the 
claims of these tribes, as set forth by the 
Mission. These claims have been pre- 
sented before, but have not won the re- 
gard to which they are entitled. The 
Hili tribes are designated by the mission- 
aries the Karens of Assam, and I think 
with great appropriateness. Like the 
Karens, they are not idolaters, but re- 
cognize the existence of one Supreme 
Spirit ; they believe in a future state ; 
and they have no distinctions of caste, 
nor a priesthood. “Ifa proper amount 


of missionary labor could be expended 
upon them,” say the Mission with re- 
spect to the Nagas, “there is, humanly 
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speaking, little doubt that the same 
glorious results would follow as have 
been witnessed by our brethren in 
Burmah.” And so of the Mikirs, Cacha- 
ris, kc. “We know of no heathen 
people of whose speedy conversion we 
should have more confidence, could mis- 
sionary effort be expended among them.” 
Labors already bestowed, incidentally, 
have brought early returns. And there 
are marked facilities for communicating 
the gospel to these tribes. They can be 
easily reached from the stations, bodies 
of them residing near at hand. They 
can be addressed, also, in the earlier 
stages of the enterprise, through the 
Assamese language, which many of them 
understand. In my own apprehension, 
—and I think it is the judgment of the 
missionaries,—the Hill tribes are the 
hope of Assam. Compared with the 
occupants of the plains, they are moral, 
industrious, intelligent, and energetic. 
It will not be strange if they gradyally 
supplant the enervated Assamese. Large 
bodies have already descended to the 
lowlands, and become permanent resi- 
dents there. Through them, also, must 
be the channels of Christianity and civil- 
ization into the adjoining countries of 
Bootan, Thibet, and Manipur, and per- 
haps Behar. 


Claims and promise of the entire 
field 

With respect to Assam as a whole, my 
estimate of its claims to missionary labor, 
I mean of its intrinsic claims, has been, I 
do not say confirmed merely, but raised 
by personal inspection. On my first 
arrival in the country, and subsequently 
while ascending the Brahmaputra, even 
above Gowahati, the general aspect of 
the valley was less inviting, that is as to 
its populousness, than I had been led to 
anticipate. The peculiarities of the 
river, that great river Brahmaputra, 
while they impart to the valley its riches 
and much of its beauty, give to it not 
the less a cast of desolateness and soli- 
tude. Scarcely a hamlet or a house is 


6 be seen throughout the length of 
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Assam along its banks. Capricious in 
its annual changes of direction, and re- 
sistless in its overflow, it compels the 
cultivator of the river lands to plant his 
grounds and his homestead at a wary 
distance from its main channels. The 
line of proximity of the river settlements 
ranges from five to ten miles. 

Even as one advances into the interior, 
the denseness of the population is, gener- 
ally, far from imposing, certainly at the 
first view. Compared with Lower India, 
and even with Burmah, its towns are 
villages, and its villages hamlets. The 
population do not seem, indeed, to be 
congregated in masses, but like other 
agricultural people are spread abroad 
over the country at large. At the same 
time, there are vast tracts, especially in 
Central and Upper Assam, of uninhab- 
ited and waste lands. And the sparseness 
of the population contrasts painfully with 
the capabilities of the soil, and with the 
evidences, everywhere to be seen, of its 
once having sustained a far more numer- 
ous people. 

On the other hand, there are districts 
of the country densely populated. We 
have already noted Nowgong and Dur- 
rung ;— and there is hope fort he future. 
While the districts most readily acces- 
sible are now thickly inhabited, and yet, 
from their moderate extent and limited 
number, are the more proportionate to 
the present missionary force disposable 
to occupy them, there is ground for the 
expectation that as the strength of the 
mission increases, so will the demands 
for its exertion in the corresponding 
increase of the population. “It is not 
improbable,” say the missionaries, “ that 
the valley once supported a population 
of more than ten millions ; and why may 
it not again? ‘There is no richer or 
more easily cultivated land on the face 
of the globe....... And the causes of 
desolation no longer exist. Internal 
peace has been permanently established. 
The Hill tribes are successfully held in 
check. And the province invites immi- 
gration from every quarter. While the 
Bengalis are coming in on the one side, 


many from the hills on the other are 
settling in the plains, and others (also 
from the hills,) are entering into a vigor- 
ous traffic with the valley. ... The races 
must eventually amalgamate. .... . It is 
not for one or two millions we labor ; we 
have millions for our inheritance.” 

It is a weighty consideration, wherein 
also this mission is singularly allied to 
Burmah, that to “the Missionary Union 
alone the evangelization of Assam, low- 
land and hill-side, seems, by the general 
consent of the Christian world and the 
course of Divine Providence, to have 
been consigned. 


Stations occupied. — Sibsagor. 


The three existing stations of this 
mission are severally in the three terri- 
torial divisions of Assam, Upper, Central, 
and Lower. 

Beginning with the most distant and 
the oldest ;— the station at Sibsagor, in 
Upper Assam, was established in 1841, 
the mission having before occupied suc- 
cessively Sadiya and Jaipur. The sub- 
stitution of Sibsagor for the earlier loca- 
tions was unquestionably judicious. Sib- 
sagor not only affords greater security 
from hostile incursions, but it is more 
central to the population designed to be 
benefited, and shortens also by the whole 
intervening space the tedious ascent of 
the Brahmaputra. Its eligibility, so far 
as Upper Assam is regarded, is not less 
clear as compared with stations below. 
Measuring distance by slowness of ap- 
proach, and for much of the year by its 
difficulty and danger, Upper Assam is 
remote from Central and Lower, and 
requires within itself an agency of its 
own. Sibsagor has a just title, also, to 
the preference it has gained above 
localities in its immediate neighborhood. 
Its superior advantages, aside from its 
comparative populousness, amounting to 
four or five thousand Assamese, are its 
centrality to Upper Assam, as before 
noted ; — Rungpoor, the ancient capital, 
lies on the opposite side of the Dikho river, 
and was once densely populated, though 
now overgrown with jungle ; — next, its 
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accessibleness, whether by land route or 
river;— the frequency of resort to it, 
being the seat of the district govern- 
ment ;— and its salubrity. The only 
places to compete with it would be Jor- 
hat or Gologhat, neither of which could 
urge valid pretensions. 

The town stands on the right bank of 
the Dikho, and extends, not compactly, 
some two or three miles. It is ten miles 
below Nazira, the seat of the Assam 
Tea Company’s plantations, and perhaps 
thrice that distance from the river's 
mouth (Dikho mukh). The river is 
navigable by boats, and in the rains by 
larger vessels. The station is traversed 
also by the government military road, 
which extends from Gowahati through 
the province. 


Compounds and buildings. 


There are three compounds attached 
to the station, each with a mission 
bungalow or dwelling house, and offices,* 
the property of the Union, the land 
being owned by government. ‘Two of 
these compounds are on adjoining sides 
of Sibsagor tank ; one of them was the 
late residence of Mr. Brown, but is now 
dilapidated, and not required for the 
mission ; the other was fitted up for Mr. 
Whiting, where he resides. The third 
compound, of which Mr. Brown is now 
the occupant, is about a mile to the 
southwest of the tank, and near the 
Dikho. The grounds of this last are 
spacious, and embrace several compart- 
ments, on one of which stands the print- 
ing office. A new zayat stands on the 
front lot, facing the river road, devoted 
to daily religious services. Parts of the 
compound are also set off for houses and 
plots for native Christian families. Mid- 
way between this compound and Mr. 
Whiting’s is the native chapel, in a cen- 
tral neighborhood, where four ways 
meet. 


* Property in Assam, in land, is held by pottahs, 
or leases, from government, subject to ground 
rent. The Mission have been advised to take out 
these pottals in the name of the A. B. M. Union, 
to which, it has been ascertained, there is no 
impediment. 
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The buildings of the station are con- 
veniently located, and generally, with 
the exception of Mr. Brown's former 
bungalow and the chapel, are in good 
condition. The chapel is about to be 
rebuilt, on the appropriation made for 
that purpose by the Committee. The 
bungalow may be sold. The house 
occupied by Mr. Whiting, though built 
with less thoroughness and skill than 
others in the mission, and partly of 
indifferent materials, is on the whole a 
good structure and worth its cost. The 
style is plain, and the dimensions not 
unsuitably large in that climate for an 
ordinary mission family. The house in 
the present occupancy of Mr. Brown, 
but not built by him, was erected during 
the lapse of years. It is of good materi- 
als for the most part ; but unnecessarily 
large and ill planned. It has this advan- 
tage, however, that the largest or cen- 
tral room can be turned to good account 
as a prayer room or church vestry, to 
which purpose it is weekly appropriated. 


Nowgong station —Site and com- 
pounds. 


Nowgong stands on the left bank of 
the river Kullang, an arm of the Brah- 
maputra on its left side, navigable, in 
high water, from its offset, nearly oppo- 
site Tezpur, and below Nowgong for 
boats at all seasons, to its reunion with 
the main trunk a half day in descent 
above Gowahati. The distance from Now- 
gong by land to the upper junctioh is 
about twenty-five miles. The Kullung is 
thickly studded with villages, and much 
of the way by an almost continuous line 
of houses and cultivated fields. The 
same is true of the Mori Kullung, (or 
Dead Kullung,) formerly the channel of 
the river as it swept round from Now- 
gong in a circuit of seven or eight miles, 
but now of long time shut off, the river 
having shortened its course. Other vil- 
lages stretch away in different directions, 
at no very great intervals. At the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles eastward are 
some ten thousand Mikirs, at the foot 
of the Mikir Hills 
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The station embraces one large cen- 
tral compound and two of moderate 
extent, besides one or two plots for 
zayats, &c. The central compound 
fronts the government esplanade, or 
common, which, with its public build- 
ings, lies between the compound and the 
Kullung, on the west. Here, on ample 
sites, with grounds intervening, are the 
dwellings of Messrs. Bronson and Stod- 
dard, together with the school-rooms and 
dormitories of the Nowgong Orphan 
Institution. Two large dormitories, for 
which appropriations had been made by 
the Committee, were in process of erec- 
tion at the time of my visit. A part of 
the grounds was under cultivation by the 
lads of the institution, assisted by a native 
gardener. Other portions are occupied 
with houses of two or three native assist- 
ants, and of others employed on the 
premises. The whole is judiciously 
laid out, and presents an attractive as- 
pect. 

The buildings are mostly new. Those 
occupied by the mission families are of 
the best materials and thoroughly built, 
and are likely to last with inconsiderable 
repairs very many years. Both in plan 
and execution, I judged them the best 
I had seen in any mission. The school 
buildings are on the south division of the 
compound, the two dormitories for boys 
standing to the east of Mr. Stoddard’s 
dwelling, and that for girls in its more 
immediate proximity on the south. These 
are of course less costly, but are suitable 
for their purposes, and amply large. It 
had been in contemplation to erect a 
chapel in the centre of the front border 
of the compound ; but instead of this the 
conclusion was to purchase a house and 
compound not far distant to the south- 
east, and intermediate between the cen- 
tral compound and the Mori Kullung. 
The first cost of the purchase was moder- 
ate, (rs. 250,) and the necessary altera- 
tions can be made for less than rs. 600 
additional. The location is the most 
favorable for the native population, and 
not inconvenient for the mission. In 
front of the chapel compound a large 
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tank is being constructed by govern- 
ment, which will be suitable for bap- 
tism. Still further to the south-east, and 
near the banks of the Mori Kullung, 
where baptism has been repeatedly ad- 
ministered, and where numbers of As- 
samese are continually passing, is a 
mission lot for a zayat, &c. A third com- 
pound is on the bank of the Kullung 
river, on the opposite or western quar- 
ter of Nowgong. Here stands the dwell- 
ing of the late Mr. Daiiblé. The house 
is partly unfinished, requiring an addi- 
tional outlay of rs. 500, (or more.) The 
location seems at first sight unpromising, 
but is said to be not unhealthful, and for 
the work contemplated by Mr. Daiiblé 
— itinerating up and down the banks of 
the river — it will be as convenient, per- 
haps, as any other. 


Gowahati—Its eligibility. 


The chief place in Assam, in my judg- 
ment, for missionary as well as govern- 
ment purposes, and the most important 
to be occupied as compared with any 
other single locality, provided we con- 
template a vigorous prosecution of our 
work, is Gowahati. It has the largest 
and most compact population — about 
10,000, a good proportion of whom 
are pure Assamese; it is the place of 
largest resort from other places in Assam, 
near and remote ; it is the starting point 
for missionary labor in Durrung, on the 
opposite or north side of the Brahmapu- 
tra, one of the most thickly populated 
districts of the province ; and is alike 
the capital and the key to all Assam. 
The presence of the highest authorities, 
and of the largest English community 
in the valley, enhances the importance 
as well as the difficulty of the position. 
One missionary ought to be constantly 
resident at the station, while a second, 
who could render him valuable aid in 
the rains, should be at liberty to jour- 
ney far and near during the dry season. 
In the rains, too, occasional visits might 
be made to villages near the banks of 
the river. 
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Compound and buildings. 


The station at Gowahati has one com- 
pound, of rather compact dimensions, 
situate on a moderate acclivity near the 
river bank and close upon the native 
population in the rear. The buildings, 
which are well placed, whether for con- 
venience or pleasantness, or safety from 
fire, are the two dwellings of Messrs. 
Danforth and Ward, and intermediately a 
girls’ boarding school house with sleep- 
ing apartments; an English chapel on 
the front river road, and a native chapel 
on the street in the rear of the com- 
pound, the latter used also for a zayat ; 
a day school house for boys ; and six or 
eight dwellings for native Christian 
families and others. These buildings are 
generally low, of a single story, and near 
to the ground ; but the site being elevated 
and inclined, they are comparatively dry 
and healthful. The compound, though 
not so high as the ridge bank to the 
north, occupied by the magistracy, com- 
mands a front view of the river, and of 
the plains and hills beyond. It is en- 
croached upon, however, by one or two 
buildings at one point; which it will 
be advisable to purchase if a favorable 
opportunity present, to guard against 
fire and otherannoyance. The Mission 
have been advised to procure a second 
lot* in another quarter of the town fora 
preaching zayat, for which an appropri- 
ation had been provided, — the zayat to 
be occupied ordinarily by the resident 
missionary ; thus leaving the native 
chapel for the use of the associate mis- 
sionary during the rains, and whenever 
not engaged in his itinerant labors.t 


Mutual relations of the stations —Ex- 
pediency of constituting them 
distinct missions. 


It may be necessary in closing this 
part of my report, and especially after 
the remarks I have made on the relative 


* Since purchased. 

t Notice has also been received of the construc- 
tion of a lodging zayat for travellers near the 
mission premises, that the missionary may have 
opportunity to preach to them. 
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importance of Gowahati, to disclaim any 
advocacy of one station to the disparage- 
ment of another. The three stations are 
severally representative of the three 
geographical divisions of Assam. It is 
well that a lodgment has been effected 
in each. Each has its own field, and 
one sufficiently inviting and ample. 
The fields are separate and distinct. 
Sibsagor is remote from Gowahati; nor 
is it much nearer to Nowgong, although 
this station is intermediate. As before 
remarked, communication by the Brah- 
maputra, in ascending, is slow and labo- 
rious, and in time of flood not without 
peril. The military road, which runs 
through the stations, passes, much of it, 
through an uninhabited region; and it 
cannot be traversed with safety during 
the rains. This distance and difficulty 
of intercourse suggest the expediency of 
constituting the stations distinct missions, 
especially Sibsagor, so soon as they can 
be adequately reinforced. And I am 
aware of no conclusive consideration 
adverse to such a separation. 


II. Modes of Labor. 


Preaching — Arrangements for its in- 
crease — Places of preaching. 


At the time of my arrival in Assam, 
and previously, only four of the six mis- 
sionaries were employed exclusively in 
preaching, Mr. Daublé having deceased. 
Mr. Brown preached statedly, as pastor 
of the Sibsagor church; but he was also 
in charge of the printing department, 
and had in hand moreover the translating 
of the Old Testament. Mr. Stoddard 
was principal of the Nowgong Institu- 
tion, and was wholly absorbed in its 
management, preaching seldom if at all. 

To increase the force in the preach- 
ing department, some changes were 
made in regard to the Institution. The 
Girls’ department was separated, mak- 
ing it to correspond with the Gowahati 
and Sibsagor Girls’ schools; the imme- 
diate charge of instruction and govern- 
ment in the institution was committed to 
Mrs. Daiiblé and native helpers, reserv- 
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ing to the principal the general oversight 
and specially the religious training of 
the pupils ; and this general superintend- 
ence was transferred from Mr. Stoddard 
to Mr. Bronson. All these changes were 
effected with the hearty concurrence of 
the parties concerned. Several con- 
siderations favoréd the transfer. The 
health of Mr. Bronson is no longer equal 
to the toil and exposure of distant itin- 
eracies; which, of course, would compel 
him to labor at or near the station; and 
thus, unless Mr. Stoddard were set at 
liberty, both missionaries would be almost 
constantly on hand. It was thought, 
also, that the time redeemed for the 
superintendent, by the arrangement with 
Mrs. Daiiblé, could be improved in 
preaching by Mr. Bronson most readily 
and to a greater extent. He is more at 
home in the language and in the work 
of a preacher; a most desirable field is 
presented in the adjacent Mori Kullung 
village, of two or three thousand people, 
where he has already bestowed much 
labor and is favorably known ; and he is 
the pastor of the Nowgong church. The 
probability was, that, by the proposed 
arrangement, Mr. Bronson would do 
nearly as much preaching and to as 
good effect as in former years — limited 
only by his health and strength, which 
would also be promoted by the limita- 
tion of his field; — while Mr. Stoddard, 
freed from all charge of the institution 
and station, would be able to give his 
whole time to itinerant labor. In other 
words, we should have an additional 
preacher. I am happy to add, that, 
according to the general testimony, no 
missionary in Assam uses the vernacular 
with more propriety than Mr. Stoddard, 
if we except Mr. Brown; and _ that, 
devoting himself exclusively to the work, 
he gives every promise, if health be con- 
tinued, of becoming a fluent and effect- 
ive evangelist. His field of labor will 
be villages on the banks of the Kullung 
river and in the interior opposite Now- 
gong, with special attention to a few 
select localities. He entered on his new 


sphere immediately on completing the 
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transfer. No change can be made in Mr. 
Brown's labors for the benefit of the 
preaching department. If relieved from 
the care of the printing, the more of his 
time should be given to the’ work of 
translation. 

The labors of the remaining mission- 
aries, as preachers, have already been 
intimated. Mr. Danforth, at Gowahati, 
is expected to confine himself mostly 
to the city, occupying the new zayat 
near the north bazaar. Mr. Ward will 
continue, as heretofore, to spend the 
dry and part of the rainy season in 
itinerating among the river villages, 
Palasbari, &e., and in Durrung, oppo- 
site; the residue of his time he will 
labor in the city, and mostly at the 
native chapel on the mission premises, 
which so far is to be used for a 
zayat. Mr. Whiting, at Sibsagor, will 
preach at the station during the rains, 
going also to the zayat on the lower com- 
pound for conversation, &c., with such 
as may call. In the dry season, for 
about four months, he will preach at 
Jorhat, the late regal capital, and in vil- 
lages on the way and adjacent. Jorhat is 
about thirty-six miles from Sibsagor, and 
the country around it is thickly settled 
with an agricultural people. 


Languages used— Preaching in 
English. 

The missionaries all preach in Assam- 
ese, and with apparent intelligibleness 
and fluency. I had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to each one of them. And 
Assamese is their only medium of stated 
preaching, with the exception of a Sab- 
bath service in English at Gowahati. It 
was a matter of earnest inquiry how far 
the maintenance of this service would 
encroach upon native work. In the 
opinion of the missionaries at the station, 
there would be no encroachment. Only 
one service will be maintained. (At 
one period there were two in English on 
the Sabbath.) The missionaries will 
preach unwritten sermons, and will alter- 
nate. There is but one church at the 
station, embracing both English and 
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natives. One stated English service the 
missionaries regard as a spiritual aid to 
themselves as well as to the people. 
They think, also, it is a means of pro- 
moting their influence both with the 
natives and the English, for their com- 
mon good, and at comparatively light 
cost. 


Native helpers— Method of training. 


A part of the preaching force of the 
mission is of native laborers. How much 
has been the reduction in this respect 


the past year, the Committee know. | 


Two of the best native preachers have 
died, and three others have changed or 
lost standing through misconduct or 
other cause. There remains one native 
preacher, Ghinai, who is connected with 
Nowgong station; and there are two 


other helpers who are useful.* Ghinai 


is a graduate of Nowgong Institution, | 


and but little over twenty years old. 


No one of these helpers is competent to | 
the charge of a church, and hence the | 


three churches are still under the care 
of missionaries. Two of the assistants, 
Apinta and Biposu, as well as Ghinai, 


may be considered as under a course of | 


private training. (Both these assistants 


are at Gowahati.) This method of train- | 


ing will probably be found to be prefer- 
able to a more formal and public course, 
for some years to come, inasmuch as the 
number of candidates must be small, and 
the demand for their help at the several 
stations urgent. The views of the Mis- 
sion on this subject, with some historical 
notices, are given in one of the accom- 
panying papers. 
Teaching. 


The schools in Assam are day and 
boarding, including in the latter the 
Nowgong Orphan Institution. Of day 
schools, there have been at Sibsagor, 
Jorhat, and Gowahati, severally, one, 
and two in connection with Nowgong 
out-stations. The Sibsagor and Gowa- 
hati schools, being located on mission 


*Beside two more, informally employed as 
exhorters or readers. 
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compounds, are under the immediate 
direction of Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. 
Ward. Those located at the out-stations 
are of course less subject to missionary 
supervision. One of these has been 
under the care of Mrs. Daiiblé in the 
dry season, and the one at Jorhat of 
Mrs. Whiting while resident in that 
neighborhood. All the day schools 
were being taught at the time of my 
visit by natives not Christian. Measures 


have been taken to place the Gowahati 


and Sibsagor schools in charge of Chris- 
teachers.* And a like course has 
been recommended in regard to the 
others. 


On what principles to be regulated. 


With respect to the general subject of 


day schools, and the principles which 


should govern in establishing and con- 
ducting them, the missionaries suggest 
1. That there bea 
school in every place which the mission- 


the following rules: 


jary can make a permanent preaching 
| post. — 2. That the principal studies be 
| the Scriptures and religious books. — 3. 
| That the schools be in charge of Chris- 
| tian teachers, as far as they can be ob- 
tained. —4. That the villages be required 
| to build their own school houses. — And 
| 5. That in connection with the schools, 
|there be Sabbath schools, to be con- 
ducted by the missionary when present 
| in the villages. 

Some of these rules, it is apprehended, 
will be found in the application not 
sufficiently restrictive. Permanent 
preaching post,” in the first rule, may be 
understood to embrace places of visita- 
tion and preaching visited statedly in- 
deed by the missionary, but only for a 
few days once a year. The school ought 
so to follow the preacher as to provide 
education for a virtually Christian com- 
munity attendant continually on a Chris- 
tian ministry ; and so to be auxiliary in 
fact,and not merely in name. Beyond 
this limit, villages ought to be required 
to support their school-teachers as well 


* Now carried into effect. 
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as build school houses, mission funds 
being designed and needed for other 
purposes. And the same measure of 
self-support should also be enforced, as 
far as practicable, in Christian villages. 
The 3d rule proposes the employment of 
Christian teachers if they can be had. 
In other words, it a//ows all schools to 
be taught by unconverted natives,— a 
class of teachers that, in a heathen popu- 
lation, can hardly be expected to render 
valuable aid in giving Christian instruc- 
tion; and the employment of whom, if 
ever authorized, should only be in ex- 
treme cases, and for specific cause. The 
teacher of the Jorhat school is not a 
Christian. The one first employed was 
of hopeful piety, but failed of success. 
The present teacher gives satisfaction to 
the people, and during a third of the 
year, as before stated, is under the imme- 
diate inspection of one of the female 
assistants. Possibly this should be es- 
teemed an exceptional case, now that 
the school is established ; with the proviso 
that a Christian teacher be substituted 
as soon as a reliable one can be had. 
Jorhat, though not formally adopted as 
an out-station by the Executive Com- 
mittee, is worthy to be so regarded. 
Much preaching has been had there, in 
the dry season, and probably will be. 
The necessary buildings have 
erected at little cost; and the additional 
expense must be small.* 


been 


Girls’ boarding schools — Present 

success. 

The history and character of the Girls’ 
Boarding Schools, of which there are 
three, including the one now separated 
from the Nowgong Orphan Institution, 
are given by the Mission in connection 
with the day schools.t These schools are 
substantially after one plan, and all have 
been alike conducted with great fidelity 
by their respective superintendents, 


*A bamboo dwelling was put up by Mr. 
Whiting, for his personal accommodation in the 
dry season, at the cost of eighty-five rupees. 
The salary of the teacher is seventy-two rupees 
per annum. 


t See pp. 12— 15. 
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Mrs. Danforth, Mrs. Stoddard, and Mrs. 
Brown. They have been conducted too, 
— I feel justified in saying this so far as 
present results are considered, — with 
marked success ; and could we confine 
ourattention to the present, we might be 
free to encourage their unstinted sup- 
port, notwithstanding the heavy burden 
they impose on the superintendents, and 
their pecuniary cost, which constantly 
tends to increase. 


Their ultimate results questionable. 


But there is a weightier objection, 
the dependence of the pupils on the 
mission — created and fostered by their 
remaining in the schools for a long suc- 
cession of years — for permanent super- 
vision and support. The mission must 
provide for the pupils beyond the period 
of their pupilage, whatever be their 
character, on the alternative of abandon- 
ing them to almost inevitable destitu- 
tion and vice. On becoming members 
of the schools, the children lose caste ; 
and their training, however carefully 
conformed to native customs, ill qualifies 
them to gain their subsistence, at the 
expiration of their course, except in con- 
nection with the mission or under its care. 
The boarding arrangements are designed 
to guard as far as practicable against 
this loss of native habits and character, 
tending so necessarily to create depen- 
dence; and especially in the school at 
Sibsagor, where the pupils generally 
are boarded in native Christian families 
located on the mission compound. But 
the objection lies against the boarding 
system; andit is worthy of earnest con- 
sideration how far it is wise to prosecute a 
system with such apparent tendencies, 
until better certified of its entire work- 
ing; and whether it would not be 
expedient to limit the admission of new 
pupils till the issue is known in regard 
to the present: In Burmah, the issue of 
a like experiment, compared with its 
cost, has not been satisfactory. 

It is but justice to myself and to the 
excellent superintendents’ of the girls’ 


boarding schools, to add, that while I 
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was in Assam, my sympathies were 
greatly enlisted in favor of these schools, 
and in admiration of the self-denying 
and well directed efforts of their teach- 
ers. The views presented in this Report 
are the result, partly, of more mature 
and cool reflection. 
(To be continued.) 


MISSION PAPERS. 
Sibsagor Girls’ Boarding School. 


This was commenced by Mrs. Brown, in 
1850. The whole number of pupils has been 
fifteen; of whom four have been respectably 
married, —‘one died soon after adinission, and 
ten now remain under instruction. Seven of 
them have been baptized and admitted to the 
church ; among these are the four who have 
been married, and who are now exemplary 
and influential members of the church. Sev- 
eral others appear hopeful, and nearly all 
have at times been more or less affected with 
religious impressions. In several instances, 
the conversion of a pupil has been instrument- 
al in the conversion of a heathen relative. 

In giving instruction, it has been the aim 
to enlighten and impress the mind with 
religious truth, rather than to communicate 
any great amount of science. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to guarding their morals 
and correcting their habits; and it is believed 
that, with very few exceptions, the pupils 
may be relied on, as possessing settled princi- 
ples of truthfulness and honesty. They are, 
for the most part, boarded in native Christian 
families, where they have the advantages of 
constant watch and attention on the part of 
native Christian women under whom they 
are placed; and with whom they labor while 
out of school, in the various domestic employ- 
ments of the family, and thus become pre- 
pared for their future duties as wives and 
mothers. All the girls are taught to sing; 
and the first thing heard in the morning and 
the last at night is their singing, to some 
favorite native or English air, the hymns 
which have been composed in Assamese. 
The girls are taught to make their own gar- 
ments. They dress in the native costume, 
and their food and manner of eating corres- 
pond with the custom of the country. There 
are one or two Eurasians in the school, but 
they are not distinguished by their instruc- 
tion, dress, mode of living, or in any other 
way, from their fellow pupils. No pupil 
has abandoned the school from dissatisfaction ; 
and only in two instances has a wish been 
expressed on the part of their heathen rela- 
tives to take them away. They are of nearly 
every variety of caste, from the highest to the 
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lowest; but all mingle together on terms of 
perfect equality. 

The whole management and instruction of 
the school is under the immediate supervision 
of Mrs. Brown, she being assisted by the 
older girls, and for one or two hours in the 
day bya native pundit, who teaches them 
writing and spelling in the native character. 

Although the school was at first looked 
upon with great aversion by the natives, yet, 
during the four vears it has been in operation, 
it has so obtained the confidence of the people 
generally, that notwithstanding the conver- 
sion and baptism of so many of the pupils, it 
is believed, any number of girls might be 
obtained without difficulty. 

Mrs. Brown having been absent during a 
portion of the last year, the charge of the 
school devolved upon Mrs. Bronson, whose 
labors for the good of the pupils have greatly 
endeared her to them. 

The whole expense of the school during the 
past year varied but little from the sum 
appropriated by the Executive Committee, 
viz. rs. 300. 


Sibsagor Boys’ Day School. 


This school was placed under the care of Mrs. 
Whiting, in Oct., 1851. The average attend- 
ance since that time has been thirty. The 
teacher engaged is an Ahom, who lives on the 
compound of Mr. Whiting, and attends family 
worship at the bungalow. Efforts were made 
the last year to secure a Christian teacher, 
but the young man engaged did not prove 
worthy of the trust, and after a trial of three 
months was at his own request dismissed. 

The hours of school are from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M. The studies pursued are Assam- 
ese entirely, and comprise reading, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic. The books used 
in schools are such as are published at the 
mission press. The chief books however, 
which are used, are the Gospels and the First 
and Second Catechism. The Orunodoi is 
placed in the school room, for the older boys 
to read if they choose. The school is on the 
compound occupied by Mr. Whiting, and the 
pupils spend about an hour daily at the bun- 
galow with Mrs. Whiting, who teaches them 
to sing, and explains the catechism and select 
portions of the scriptures. 

The teacher's salary is eight rupees month- 
ly. The expenses of the school in addition to 
the teacher's salary, since it has been in her 
hands, are for the school house, rs. 27 6 as., 
and for the teacher’s house, rs. 11 8 as. 


Jorhat Boys’ Day School. 


Mr. Whiting, on visiting Jorhat in January, 
1853, found the place so inviting as a mission 
field, that he purposed, if approved by his 
associates, to devote the cold season chiefly to 
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preaching in and around that populous city. 
The frequent intercourse between Jorhat and 
Sibsagor, and the fact that the families of most 
of the attendants at the courts resided at Jor- 
hat, induced the missionaries residing at 
Sibsagor to propose to the mission the plan of 
expending one half of the money allowed the 
Sibsagor station for day schools, to support a 
day school at that place. This plan having 
been adopted, a valuable school teacher has 
been secured; and the school was opened 
December 1, 1853. Without any effort, or 
even an invitation, the school numbers eighty- 
one. 

The teacher's salary is six rupees monthly. 
Twenty-five rupees were voted to build a 
school house, and fifteen for a teacher's house. 

The people are interested in the school 
there, and we believe it promises much good. 
The books are the same as those used in the 
Sibsagor school. 


Girls’ Department of the Nowgong 
Orphan Institution. 


This department was opened simultaneously 
with that for boys, and has received since its 
commencement twenty-two girls. Of these, 
two have died, one small girl has been taken 
away by her mother, and three have been 
married: Numoli to Koliabor, a licensed 
preacher; Bhutkuri to Ghinai, an assistant 
preacher; and Nusimoni to Nidhi Levi, the 
first convert to Christianity from among the 
Assamese; present number, sixteen. 

The girls are employed in study from 9 to 
1, P.M.; from 2 to 5, P. M., they are engaged 
in work; the remaining hours of the morning 
and evening are occupied in Bible lessons, 
cooking their own food, attending to the 
cleanliness and order of their rooms, and 
recreation. They make and mend their own 
clothes, and aid in making and keeping in 
order the boys’ clothes. Some of them exe- 
cute plain and fancy worsted work, and are 
now quite interested in learning to spin and 
weave. In their studies they are confined 
strictly to the vernacular, with a few excep- 
tions among the more advanced, who are 
allowed to study Bengali. 

A matron has been secured for this depart- 
ment, on a salary of fifteen rupees per month, 
Mrs. Fenwick, from Gowahati, a pious and 
very worthy person, and in every way quali- 
fied for her duties. The general oversight and 
instruction of the girls devolves on Mrs. 
Stoddard, as formerly, with the aid of a pun- 
dit three hours daily. 

There are two buildings, —a cook house for 
the girls and the matron, and the school 
house. The dimensions of this are thirty by 
fifty-four feet, with a floor five feet from the 
ground, which furnishes three rooms; a sleep- 
ing room for girls, eighteen by thirty feet; a 
hall, for school and work, eighteen by twenty- 
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four feet; and another comfortable room, 
eighteen by thirty feet, forthe matron. These 
houses were built the past year, and are con- 
veniently situated near the family in charge 
of the school. The girls are entirely distinct 
from the boys’ department, in their studies 
and employments, and only assemble with 
them for religious purposes. 


Nowgong Day Schools. 


There are only two day schools in connec- 
tion with Nowgong at thi§ time. One is in 
the village of Korouni, about five miles north 
of the station, with an average attendance of 
forty scholars, and one teacher and an assist- 
ant teacher on a salary of five rupees per 
month. The other school is in the No Noi 
village, about six miles south-east of the sta- 
tion, with an average attendance of thirty 
pupils, and a teacher on a salary of four 
rupees per month. 

All these teachers are heathen, but make 
not the slightest objection to the daily read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the schools, or to the 
study of the catechism, or of any books issued 
from the mission press. These schools form 
our best preaching places. 

Mrs. Daiiblé has spent several weeks in 
each of these schools this season. She has 
been accompanied by Ghinai, or by one or 
more of the Christian young men of the 
orphan school, for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel in the schools and from house to 
house. And we can but hope that impres- 
sions for good have been made, not only on 
the minds of the pupils, but also on many of 
the parents, who have been in daily attend- 
ance at the school house to listen to the words 
of life. 


Gowahati Boarding and Day Schools. 


The Gowahati Boarding School for Girls 
was established by Mrs. Barker, in 1846; who, 
assisted by Miss Sakes, conducted it up to 
the time of her departure for her native land. 
From that period to the present, it has been 
under the superintendence and instruction of 
Mrs. Danforth, aided, as before, by Miss 
Sakes, who resides in the school house and 
exercises a general oversight. The greatest 
nuinber of pupils up to the time of Mrs. 
Barker's departure did not exceed nine; but 
additions have since been made, from time to 
time, till its present number is fifteen. 

The course of instruction is exclusively in 
the vernacular. The pupils are taught to 
read and write, also receiving instruction in 
the elements of geography and arithmetic. 
They learn the various domestic arts, such as 
sewing, knitting, weaving, &c., so that they 
not only make their own garments, but also 
perform many little services, such as sew- 
ing and fancy work for the residents, the 
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avails of which go to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the school. They also perform 
their own domestic duties, according to the 
customs of their countrywomen, such as cook- 
ing, attending to the order and cleanliness ot 
their rooms, &c.; in short, attention is given 
to whatever will best fit them to become suit- 
able wives for the native Christians. 

All other kinds of instruction are, however, 
made secondary to the one great leading 
object, that of training them to correct morals, 
and bringing them to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. Besides the daily religious exer- 
cises, they hold weekly prayer meetings by 
themse!ves, in addition to the general female 
prayer meetings, which are attended by all 
native females who feel disposed to come in. 
By means alsoof the Sabbath school, together 
with attendance upon the regular religious 
services of the Sabbath, they acquire a very 
satisfactory knowledge of divine truth. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that they are taught 
to sing the songs of Zion, an exercise in 
which they delight and excel to a remarkable 
degree. The efforts thus put forth for these 
neglected, and in most cases homeless, heathen 
females, have not been unattended by tokens 
of divine approval. Eight have been hope- 
fully converted and added to the church, 
three within the last year; all which number 
have thus far given very satisfactory evidence 
that their hearts are indeed renewed by divine 
grace. One other female not connected with 
the school, dated her convictions to attending 
the female prayer meeting of the school, 
and is now an exemplary member of the 
church. Several of the younger girls are in 
an interesting state of mind, often seeking 
the retreat of the missionary, and, in tears, 
entreating the earnest prayer in their behalf; 
causing us even now to hope that they are 
among the lambs of the Saviour’s flock. 

Four from the school have been married to 
Christian husbands, and they present the 
pleasing spectacle of well ordered Christian 
households. Two pupils have died, and one 
left to go to her mother’s home. 

The salary of Miss Sakes is twenty-five 
rupees per month. The remaining expenses 
of the school at present somewhat exceed rs. 
800, not including repairs on buildings, &c. 
There are, however, occasional donations 
made to the school, which together with the 
avails of the girls’ labor diminishes the appro- 
priations from the mission treasury to some- 
what less than the above mentioned sum. 
The school house is a good, substantial build- 
ing, erected entirely by local subscriptions of 
the friends of female education in the province, 
at an expense of rs. 700. 


Gowahati Day School. 


We have but one day school in connection 
with the Gowahati station. This is on the 
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mission premises, and has an average of about 
forty pupils. It has for the last ten months 
been under the supervision of Mrs. Ward, 
who makes it a rule to spend about two hours 
daily in the school. Her great aim is to exert 
a religious influence upon the pupils. <A 
chapter in the New Testament is daily read 
and explained, attended with such remarks 
asthe subject may suggest. Both the native 
teacher, and so many of the larger boys as 
are willing to do so, rend in turn. At first 
they were afraid to read the Christian Serip- 
tures, in some cases being forbidden to do so 
by their parents. Their prejudices, how- 
ever, have gradually subsided, and they now 
seem much interested in the exercise: the 
teacher himself manifesting a lively interest 
by frequently asking the meaning of the 
several passages as they are read. ‘The pupils 
are interrogated upon the chapter of the pre- 
ceding day, and their ready auswers, together 
with the pleasure they manifest, give reason 
to hope that the history of our Saviour will 
not be read by them in vain. Mrs. Ward has 
also a class in geography, a study in which 
both the native teacher and the pupils are 
deeply interested. It is an important fact 
that every principle of true geography strikes 
a death-blow at some of their religious theo- 
ries, thereby weakening their confidence in 
the shasters, and preparing their minds for 
the reception of the truth. 

There is one young man in the school, a 
Cachari, who has lately been baptized, and 
who, by his steady improvement, both in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures and in Christian 
experience, gives hopes of much usefulness 
among his own people. He has been living 
on the mission premises for about two years, 
receiving, a part of the time, from the mission 
the sun of one and a half rupees per month for 
his board; but for some time past he has sup- 
ported himself by his own exertions. We are 
uot without strong hope that the seed of 
divine truth, thus sown, will in due time 
bring forth fruit in the conversion of some of 
the interesting youth thus brought under 
religious instruction. 

Mrs. Ward gives instruction toa small class 
in English; the object being to render the 
school more attractive to many who are very 
desirous to acquire a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Janguage, but whose prejudices would 
otherwise deter them from attending the 
school on account of the decidedly religious 
character of the instruction. The arrange- 
ment was confidently believed to be a judi- 
cious one, and seems to produce the desired 
results, 

The teacher is a very respectable young 
man, who was formerly for some time with 
Mr. Barker, Though a Hindoo, he is by no 
means bigoted, but has received much light, 
and has great respect for the Christian 
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religion, manifesting an inquiring state of 
mind, and lending his influence rather to 
overcome the prejudices of the pupils than 
otherwise. His salary is seven rupees per 
month. The school house is a building that 
was on the ground when the land was pur- 
chased, and is therefore no expense to the 
mission except in the item of occasional 
repairs. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. HASWELL. 
Baptisms — The Maulmain church. 


June 20,1854.—On the 11th inst. 1 
had the pleasure of baptizing a young 
Burman by the name of Moung Thah- 
noung, and an English soldier. Moung 
Shwa A, the pastor of the Maulmain 
church, would have administered the 
ordinance, but his wife was lying dan- 
gerously sick. Moung Thahnoung is the 
son of Christian parents, and gives very 
good evidence of true conversion. He 
has received much instraction in Chris- 
tian doctrine, both in the day and Sab- 
bath schools at Amherst, and we hope 
will show that labor has not been be- 
stowed upon him in vain. 

The church has been considerably 
reduced by deaths and removals during 
a few months past. Within a short 
time we have borne four to the grave: 
and now the old Peguan translator, Ko 
Manboke, lies at the point of death. 
Some of the remaining members, we 
fear, are spiritually dead; yet we have 
encouragement to labor, believing that 
the harvest will yet come, when we 
shall return with rejoicing, bringing our 
sheaves, with us. 


Labors and prospects. 


For some time past, we have been 
holding meetings at the houses of the 
Christians, four evenings a week, the 
other evenings being occupied with 
prayer meetings at the chapel. The na- 
tive brethren have exerted themselves 


zealously to bring their heathen neigh- 
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bors into these meetings ; our congrega- 
tions have been good, and I never had 
better attention. What the result will 
be is known only to God, but there are 
some tokens for good. Our prayer meet- 
ings are better attended than they 
have been for a long time ; and I think 
there are some among the heathen who 
reflect a little upon what they hear. 
Of one thing I am certain. It is not 
in the power of man to change the 
heart, but God can change the hearts of 
these hardened Maulmain Burmans and 
Peguans as easily as he can the hearts of 
others. And I believe he will yet do it. 
I am satisfied that it is our duty to 
preach the gospel to them; and this I 
am doing to the best of my ability. 
Others are doing it too; and it has been 
done for years past. 

Every Wednesday evening I preach 
at the pastor's house. The congrega- 
tions are good; but we have been some- 
what disturbed by the throwing of 
stones. No one has yet been injured. 
The object appears to be to scatter the 
people who gather round in front of the 
house. Br. Stevens and I have often 
been stoned when preaching there. We 
have no very good inquirers, unless it 
be br. Bixby’s teacher, Ko Boke. I 
hope he exercises some faith in the Sa- 
viour. There are two other heathen who 
often attend chapel. 


Death and Services of Ko Manboke. 


In communicating the following obituary 
notice, Mr. Haswell remarks, * Ko Manboke's 
name I think worthy of being known and re- 
membered by the friends of missions. It has 
been a great source of comfort to be able to 
visit him in his long sickness, and I shall ever 
look back to the privilege with thanksgiving.” 


28.— This morning Ko Manboke fell 
asleep in Christ, aged about eighty. He 
was baptized by Dr. Judson, in March, 
1829. He was a pillar in the church at 
Maulmain, served as deacon more than 
twenty years, and ever maintained a con- 
sistent Christian deportment. 

Being a good Peguan scholar and 
also understanding Burman, Ko Man- 
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boke was employed by Dr. Judson to 
translate tracts and portions of Scripture 
from Burmese into Peguan. He translat- 
ed the whole of the New Testament, the 
Psalms, Life of Christ, Digest of Scrip- 
ture, a short Epitome of the Old Testa- 
ment, and five of our standard tracts. 
The Life of Christ and the tracts were 
revised by him and two other natives, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Judson, and printed in 1836. The 
Epitome and Digest were revised by 
Mr. Haswell and printed at a later date. 
His translation of the New Testament 
was of essential service in making 
the version which has been printed.* 
Many portions of it were revised and 
adopted, and the portions which were 
too imperfect to be adopted afforded of- 
ten valuable aid. 

For nearly a year Ko Manboke 
had been confined to his house by 
sickness and the infirmities of age. 
He manifested an unshaken confi- 
dence in Christ. For a time he was 
anxious about his wife ; but was finally 
enabled to commit her into the hands of 
God, saying, “ He who has cared for us 
so long, will not now forsake us.” He 
charged her not to forget the cause of 
Christ, assuring her it would yet tri- 
umph, that it would break forth and 
shine with glory. His poor widow feels 
her loss very deeply. She is about seven- 
ty years of age, and they had lived togeth- 
er for fifty years. She was baptized a 
few months before him, and is one of 
the excellent of the earth. 

Ilow blessed to watch the dying 
Christian and to minister to his wants! 
How near it brings heaven, to see him 
n faith and hope yield up his spirit to 
his Maker! Let those who doubt the 
propriety of Missions, look upon such as 
Ko Manboke and Mah Tee. Let them 
see the peaceful death of one born and 
bred in heathenism, and converted to 
Christ when near sixty years of age. 
Let them hear his lonely widow saying, 
“T am alone, and yet I feel that Iam not 
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alone; it seems as though Jesus were 
here with me ;”— and then let them say 
whether we shall stay our hand, or thank 
God and take courage, redouble our 
efforts, and strive to add to the number 
who shall shine as stars forever and 
ever. 


Hopeful death of Shwa Oong. 


July 7.— This morning, Shwa Oong, 
a young man, whose grandparents are 
members of the church, died, leaving us 
a little ground to hope that all is well 
with him. He had been sick for about 
three months. For days we have 
looked hourly for his death; but he was | 
permitted to linger, in great pain, and 
we hope it was that he might enter into 
life eternal. He frequently requested 
prayer to be offered in his behalf, and 
expressed hope in Christ. The pastor 
asked him to whom he would commit his 
spirit? He replied, “ To the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” May it prove in the last 
great day that he did commit his spirit 
to Christ, and that he who said to the 
dying thief, “ This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise,” accepted this poor 
boy in the hour of his extremity. 


LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 


English church — Its visibility main- 
tained. 


The expediency of maintaining a distinct 
English church, was matter of question while 
the late Deputation were in Maulmain. There 
was but one male member belonging to it in 
good standing; and all the members being 
Eurasians and understanding Burmese, no 
sufficient reason presented for holding sep- 
arate worship on their account, while several 
considerations were in favor of their consti- 
tuting one fellowship with their Burmese 
brethren. An English service on Sabbath 
evenings was supposed to be desirable on 
other grounds, and an arrangement for its 
continuance was contemplated, which, it 
appears from this communication, has gone 
into effect. 


Maulmain, Aug. 18, 1854. — You have 
expected, doubtless, to hear before this 


time that the English Baptist church in 
Maulmain had been merged in the Burs 
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mese church. The matter was presented 
to the members of the English church, 
soon after the departure of the Deputa- 
tion; but they were wholly unwilling to 
allow the candlestick to be removed, 
while there was any room to hope for a 
revival. A European regiment arrived 
about that time, bringing several Baptist 
members from the Madras coast. Our 
English congregation was quite large on 
Sabbath evenings. And, as there were 
among them several Baptists who could 
not understand Burmese, it was thought 
expedient by the missionaries to con- 
tinue the usual communion seasons. 


Preaching in English — To what extent 
compatible with missionary work. 


The preaching has been supplied on 
Sabbath evenings by the several mis- 
sionaries in Maulmain, Dr. Wade ex- 
cepted. Preaching only once in four or 
five weeks does not necessarily inter- 
fere with our missionary work. I 
believe the restrictions placed by the 
Executive Committee and the Deputa- 
tion upon English teaching and preach- 
ing, are just and necessary ; not in the 
least interfering with the great commis- 
sion, ‘* Preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” I regard singleness of aim as 
indispensable to the highest success of 
our labors. 


Mr. Bixby, having been informed that an 
application had been made to the Executive 
Committee for the appointment of a pastor to 
the English church, and that his name had 
been proposed, deprecates such an arrange- 
ment. 


The application was made without my 
concurrence or even knowledge; and, 
so far as it relates to myself, I sincerely 
hope it will be disregarded. I could not 
have been persuaded to sever the ten- 
der ties that bound me to the dear 
church in Johnson, to go to Burmah to 
take charge of an English church. Still, 
I have not shunned to declare the gos- 
pel to all nations and classes to whom I 
could gain access. I have preached “ in 
season and out of season,” to all I could 
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reach, irrespectively of rank, station or 
nation. 


Early ingathering — Preaching ‘‘ out of 
season.’’ 


I have already been cheered with an 
ingathering of precious souls to our 
Shiloh. Preaching “ out of season ” has 
been signally blessed. Four months ago, 
there was no special interest in the 
English congregation. The preaching 
was good, and well adapted to enlighten 
and awaken ; but most who frequented 
the place were indifferent; or, if aroused, 
their impressions seemed like the “ morn- 
ing cloud and early dew.” One even- 
ing, after service, I addressed a young 
man on the chapel verandah, and urged 
him to attend at once to the salvation of 
his soul. A few days subsequently he 
addressed a letter to me, stating that 
after that exhortation he found no peace 
until the Saviour appeared to liberate 
his fettered soul. Soon afterwards, I 
baptized him in the pleasant waters of 
the Salwen, under the grateful shade 
of a massive Mohammedan mosque, in 
the presence of a large collection of 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, Burmans, Ka- 
rens, and English. 


The work extending — Eurasians — 
What is done for them. 


This solemn scene made a serious im- 
pression upon several respectable Eura- 
sians. Within a few days, a young 
man, a stranger, came up the stairs into 
my house very early in the morning. 
As he entered, he said, “ Sir, I hope 
you will pardon this intrusion, for I ean- 
not stay away any longer. I want you 
to tell me what I must do to be saved.” 
The next evening, when I returned from 
a Burmese meeting at the house of Ko 
Oung Moo, at 9 o'clock, I. found five 
persons awaiting my return, to propose 
the same inquiry, “ What must we do to 
be saved?” They all appeared deeply 
convinced of their sinfulness. The next 
Sabbath morning, while I was at the 
Daingwonquin Sabbath-school, another 
very interesting young man came to my 
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house, and inquired for me. Mrs. B. 
told him I was absent; and asked if he 
desired to see Mr. Douglass. “ Yes,” 
said he, “ anybody that can tell me what 
to do.” These individuals have since 
been baptized. Last Sabbath, I bap- 
tized seven in the baptistery near the 
Burmese chapel, in the presence of a 
very large collection of Burmans. With- 
in the past four months, ten have been 
baptized into the English church. The 
number of members during the year 
has increased from one male and ten 
females, to fifteen males and seventeen 
females. Several of the males recently 
converted are lately from the other 
(Madras) coast. Others indulge hope, 
and there are some inquirers. 

I have made it in my way in the morn- 
ing, early, to call on this class of people, 
(Eurasians,) spend a little time in reli- 
gious conversation with them, and pass 
on. In this way I can do much fora 
neglected class, hardly better than the 
heathen in a religious point of view,— 
and yet, aclass of people destined to 
exert no small influence upon the char- 
acter of Burmah. 

One word more respecting the English 
church. That I might not be inter- 
rupted, and that converts and the inter- 
ests of the church might not be neglected, 
I advised the church to appoint a special 
committee to take charge of its concerns. 
Members of this committee maintain a 
Sabbath-morning service, which is quite 
well attended. 


The work among Burmans. 


Seven Burmans and Peguans have vis- 
ited me within a few days, to examine 
the merits of our religion. Several Bur- 
mans are asking for baptism, who have 
not yet been received. Six have already 
been baptized within the year. Should 
we not thank God and take courage ? 


Illness of Mr. Haswell —Cry for 
helpers. 


We share in the apprehensions expressed 
with regard to the failure of Mr. Haswell’s 
health. A friend felt constrained, on witness- 


ing his exhaustive labors in preaching in the 
streets and lanes of Maulmain, to admonish 
him, “ Do thyself no harm.” The ery for 
helpers, in prospect of the breaking down of 
such overtasked missionaries, may well be 
impassioned. And to whom shall the cry be 
addressed, among men, rather than to pastors 
and churches? In the words of the writer, 
the churches “must give up their pastors.” 
And he who lifts up the cry has a claim to be 
heard, the church once in his own pastoral 
charge having set the example. 

But together with these encourage- 
ments, we find some things dark and try- 
ing. A dark cloud hovers over this mis- 
sion. Br. Haswell has been unable to 
preach for several weeks. I would not 
excite unnecessary fears, neither would I 
hide from you real cause for alarm. I 
would have you provide for the worst, 
and then hope for the best. His physician 
expressed to me yesterday his appre- 
hensions that consumption has already 
commenced its fearful work upon him. 
O, pray that this bitter cup may pass 
by. What will become of the poor 
Peguans! ‘Tell the churches they must 
no longer leave one man to do the work 
of fifty. They must not allow such an 
unequal distribution of ministers. They 
must give up their pastors. We want 
pastors; — men of experience and matu- 
rity. We want and must have pastors. 
The churches can spare one in every ten, 
and be more prosperous than they are 
now. Stagnant waters soon become 
putrid. But O, if we could get one pastor 
in a hundred, we would soon check this 
mighty tide of death, that sweeps its 
thousands annually into eternal night. 
The churches place the burdens of fifty 
men on one missionary’s shoulders, and 
then wonder that missionaries are so 
sickly, and repine that so many return 
home. Until pastors are willing to go, 
and churches are willing to send them, 
you can expect nothing less than the 
painful announcement of shattered con- 
stitutions and premature deaths in the 
mission ranks. 

It is my daily prayer, that God would 
touch the hearts and open the eyé of 
the pastors of our churches to see the 


vast field which He has recently opened 
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before them, and to feel their obligation 
to go up and possess the land. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER ‘FROM DR. MASON. 


Sau Quala’s appeal for help — State of 
the district. 

Sau Quala writes on the tenth of 
May, that he had left Klau-mie-deu a 
week before to visit the Sgau station 
at Kahsan-mai, and to obtain in Toungoo 
a fiw that he had much 
needed, which Mrs. Mason had sent him 
from Calcutta. 

The rains having commenced, he was 
unable to visit the Sgau settlements, 


medicines 


and closes his letter by an appeal for 
another missionary. 

“ Teacher,” he remarks, “ ask that a 
white foreign missionary be sent to our 
Many are the races of men 
There are the little 
Bghai, the kidnapping Bghai, (i. e., the 
Red the 
the pants-wearing Bghai, the mount- 


assistance. 


here in ‘Toungoo. 


Karens,) wild bee Bghai, 


Kannie Bghai, the Paku and the Man- | 


to 
among all these tribes, is utterly imprac- 
ticable.” 

Under date of June 13, Sau Quala 
writes again from his station among the 


nie-pgha. For me, one man, go 


Mannie-pghas, that he had been nearly 
poisoned by eating thannie fruit, the 
produce of a tree with which I am well 
acquainted, and which I have often 
warned the Karens to let alone. It is 
inga hbigemina, one of the few legumin- 
ous plants in Burmah whose fruit is poi- 
sonous. 
wrote, and mentioned various items per- 
taining to the temporal interests of the 
city and province. The jail was full of 
robbers, that the commissioner had suc- 
ceeded in taking; and robberies, that 
occurred nearly every night when I was 
The 


rates of taxation had also been fixed, 


Ile had recovered when he 


there, had ceased almost entirely. 


and something like a settled government 


established. The price of rice, however, 


had risen in Toungoo, and there was 
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quite a famine among the Karens, 
owing to the previous war and the 
prevalence of cholera last year. “ At 
the present moment,” he continues, 
“many of the Karens are suffering from 
dysentery, and the tigers are exceed- 
ingly fierce. Between ten and twenty 
Karens have been devoured by them 
recently. One was a scholar in school. 
The tiger came into the school-house at 
night and carried him off.” 


Mannie-Pghas — Bghai — Mountain 
Pakus. 

Sau Quala had removed his head 
quarters from Klau-mie-deu to Leu-kla- 
deu, on Phlo creek, “ because,” he re- 
marks, “ the elders say it is the most cen- 
Klau-mie-deu is on the 
north, and there are Hu-mu-deu and 
Khai-deu on the south. 

“Some of the Mannie-pghas have 
learned to read, but they do not under- 
stand, Two tribes here in Toungoo, 
the Mannie-pghas and the Bghai, must 
have books written for them in their 
own dialect, for they do not understand 


tral village. 


ours; so please look up a couple of 
American teachers, one for the Mannie- 
pghas, and another for the Bghai. 
These tribes love the word of God, and 
his Book, exceedingly well. There is 
much occasion, too, for a Burman 
teacher. 

“ As to the ‘wild Karens,’ the Pakus, 
who pay no taxes, nor serve govern- 
ment, dwelling on the mountains, at 
the head of the streams, their dialect is 
partly like the Tavoy Sgau, and partly 
like the Mannie-pgha; some of their 
words are like Pwo, and some like 
One house speaks one way, 
another place speaks another way. I 
have not been in their settlements, but 


I have seen great numbers of them. 


Bghai. 


Chey live without salt. The Mannie- 
pghas, the Pakus at Cleu-la, and the lit- 
tle Bghais, are exceedingly afraid of 
them. They make forays, and carry off 
the peaceable inhabitants into slavery. 
They manacle their feet, and beat and 
wound them with spears, keeping them 
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between life and death along time. If 
none come to redeem their captives, 
they carry them off and sell them to the 
Red Karens. They are reported a very 
wicked people. Whenever it suits their 
purpose, they kill and murder instanta- 
neously. Still, those that I have seen, 
listen very well, and next dry season I 
intend to go among them.” 


** Still at his post.’’ 


He had heard of the death of his 
father-in-law, with whom he had left 
his family, in Mata, and that his wife 
and child were very sick. “When I 
heard this,” he says, “ I wished to go and 
see them very much.” [lis letter closes 
thus; “Teacher and teacheress, the 
Toungoo people, the Karens, the Man- 
nie-pghas and the Bghais gaze on your 
path with anxious expectation. Make 
every possible effort to return soon, and 
ask one or two other teachers to come 
with you. While I write, I have a se- 
vere intermittent fever on me, all my 
quinine is gone, and the medicine you 
sent has not reached me. Pray for us.” 

Were he a white man, he would prob- 
ably think it his duty to leave the field, 
and seek the restoration of health with 
his bereaved family; but at the last 
dates he was still at his post, “ suffering 
hardness like a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 


RANGOON BURMAN MISSION. 
LIKENESS OF KO THAH A. 


We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers an engraved likeness of the venerable 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Ran- 
goon, Ko Tuan A. The original drawing was 
made by Mrs.Crawley, of Henthadah Mission, 
and is pronounced by Mr. Ingalls, who has 
kindly put us in possession of it, “true to the 
life.” It is strikingly in unison with our own 
recollections. There he sits with his pilgrim 
staff, robed in white, his head crowned with 
a neat red turban, his scarf of blue setting 
forth rather than concealing his aged hands, 
his feet exposed, in the fashion of his country, 
his countenance sedate, grave, as of one who 
had known long service, but lighted up when- 


ever he speaks, with an animation that still 
betokens the living soul within. The artist 
has well succeeded in transferring the fea- 
tures; save only, that we would have had 
more of Ko Thah A’s beaming eye. 


His life and services. 


It seems a fit occasion to group together 
some of the more marked events of Ko Thah 
A’s life. Our earliest notice of him dates 
back to 1820. Ko (then Moung) Thah A is 
first introduced to us by Mr. Judson, as being 
a frequent visitor at the Rangoon mission 
house, and shortly afterwards as “ giving good 
evidence of being a true disciple,’ He is 
described at the time as “a respectable house- 
holder, rather above the middling class,” 
about fifty years of age, unmarried, and liv- 
ing with his aged mother, who was dependent 
on him, in a small village called Nan-dau- 
gong, about half a mile from the mission. 
He had formerly been an officer under gov- 
ernment, and had amassed considerable prop- 
erty, which he mostly spent in building 
pagodas and making offerings. “ But he 
obtained no satisfaction, found no resting- 
place for his soul, until he became acquainted 
with the religion of Jesus. He now,” wrote 
Mr. Judson, “ rests in this religion, with con- 
scious security; believes and loves all that he 
hears of it, and prays that he may become 
fully a true disciple of the Saviour.” (Jud- 
son’s Mem. vol. 1, p. 277.) He was baptized 
in August, 1822, just previous to Mr. Judson’s 
departure for Ava. His manner of applica- 
tion evinced his earnestness. “ Early in the 
morning, Moung Thah A came in, and tak- 
ing (Mr. Judson) aside, knelt down, raised his 
folded hands in the attitude of reverence, and 
made a very pathetic and urgent application 
for immediate baptism. He stated, that he 
had considered the Christian religion for 
above two years; that his mind was com- 
pletely settled on every part: and that 
though he had been harrassed with many 
fears, he was now resolved to enter the 
service of Jesus Christ, and remain faith- 
ful unto death, whatever the consequen- 
ces in this world might be.” The rite was 
administered the following day, Aug. 20, 
making the seventeenth Burman who pub- 
licly professed his faith in Christ in baptism. 

He was ordained to the ministry and the 
pastorship of Rangoon church by Messrs. 
Judson and Wade, in 1829. “ He had spent a 
few months, at the end of the war, in 1826, at 
a large village in the neighborhood of Shwa- 
doung; and there, devoting himself to the 
preaching of the word, had produced a very 
considerable excitement. Several professed 
to believe in the Christian religion; and three 
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of the most promising received baptism at his 
hands. Others requested the same favor, but 
he became alarmed at his own temerity, and 
declined their repeated applications. On his 
return to Rangoon, he continued to dissemi- 
nate the truth, but in a more cautious and 
covert manner. He had now come to Maul 
main to inquire what he should do with those 
who wished to be baptized, and to get some 
instructions concerning his own duty.” 

Of his qualifications for the ministerial 
office, Dr. J. wrote: —“ He has been so evi- 
dently called of God to the ministry, that we 
have not felt at liberty to hesitate or deliber- 
ate about the matter. 
to us to select one of all the converts to be the 
first Christian pastor among his countrymen, 
Ko Thah A the 
chosen. His age, (fifty-seven,) his steadiness 
and weight of character, his attainments in 
Burman literature, which, though not perhaps 


is man we should have 


necessary, seem desirable in one who is tak- 
ing up arms against the religion of his coun- 
try, and his humble devotedness to the sacred 
work, all conspire to make us acquiesce with 
readiness and gratitude in the divine appoint- 
ment.” 

Succeeding years have shown that the 
“ divine 
hended. 
gzone,”* 
have always remained here. 


appointment’? was not misappre- 

“ The 
he remarked on one occasion; “I 
When the 
teachers left Rangoon, the rulers seized me; 
they commanded me not to preach. They 
said, ‘ Do you intend to preach Jesus Christ ?’ 
Isaid to the rulers, ‘I shall preach; Jesus 
Christ is the true God.’ ” 

Ko Thah A, as threatened by the rulers, 
has been subject to repeated persecutions, in 
common with his brethren; has been fined 
and imprisoned, his feet set fast in the stocks. 
Of the horrors of a Burman prison, some con- 
ception can be formed from the records of 
Oung-pen-la. One of these persecutions oc- 
curred in the viceroyalty of Moung Kine- 
being, who was “envious at the religion of 
God.” “T with others,” said Ko Thah A, (he 
had been requested to write out the particu- 
lars,) “was then greatly persecuted, and 
commanded not to worship Christ, but to 
return to our old religion and worship Gau- 
dama. Our property was seized; I was cast 
into prison, put into the stocks, and swung 
up by the feet. I had then to endure for 
many days the most fearful threatenings; till, 
by the grace of God, I was set at liberty. 
From that time till Pegu was conquered, I 
have been compelled to attend tomy work 
and preach with the wisdom of the serpent. 
Now,” addressing Mr. Ingalls, who gives the 
narrative, “ being permitted to live to the age 


teachers have come and 
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of eighty-four, Iean preach the glad tidings 
of God, with none to oppose, and can witness 
the multiplying of converts and the increase 
of the church.” “ The believers, he adds, 
“give proof that they have the life of Christ, 
for their prayers are attended with divine 
power.”’ 

Ko Thah A has had the satisfaction of in- 
ducting into the church by baptism, during 
his ministry, more two hundred con- 
verts from heathenism, including about eighty 
Karens. He has also been permitted to bear 
a part in commissioning other native laborers, 


than 


Karens and Burmans, as evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers; and in constituting Karen and 
Burman churches. Our latest account of 
him is in a letter from Dr. Dawson, dated at 
tangoon, Aug. 19. He says, “* The venerable 
native pastor, Ko Thah A, still continues at 
Though unable now to stand up 
and preach to his church, his life shines with 


his post. 


increasing lustre; and with his prayers there 
is such an unction as to awaken feelings of 
deep solemnity in every breast. His language 
is always pertinent to the occasion, and is 
beautiful for its conciseness and brevity. He 
is loved by all who know him.” 


LETTER FROM KO THAI A. 


The following letter from Ko Thah A was 
translated and forwarded, with the original, 
by Mr. Ingalls, under date of May 18, 1854. 


Ko Thah A, pastor of the Rangoon 
church, sends affectionate salutations to 
the pastors, brethren, and sisters of 
the churches in America. 

Formerly, when the rulers of this 
world governed, they persecuted and 
oppressed the disciples of Christ. Ihave 
suffered persecutions three times. Still, 
I fainted not; and while suffering, I re- 
joiced and was happy. 

Ihave baptized above two hundred 
Peguans, Burmans, and Karens. 

The divine light and the cause 
Christ, through the outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit, are now daily advancing in 
Rangoon. ‘The missionaries are aiding 
me and the church. 

I, Ko Thah A, with the members of 
the Rangoon Church, make daily prayer 
for all in every place in:all the world, 
who have entered the church of Christ. 

I, Ko Thah A, am now eighty-four 
years of age. 
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LETTER FROM DR. DAWSON. 


Church constituted at Pazoondouug — 
Calling of laborers. 


Aug. 19, 1854.—It affords me very 
great pleasure to be able to acquaint you, 
by this mail, of the organization of a new 
Burmese church in this district, called 
the “ Pazoondoung Burmese Church.” 
Fifteen valuable and eflicient members 
of the Rangoon Church, (which is the 
oldest in all Burmah,) united in request- 
ing a letter of dismission to organize a 
new interest in that flourishing village. 
Their request was granted, because 
some of them live in that village, and 
others in the immediate neighborhood. 
They were then duly constituted into 
an independent church by proper ser- 
vices, and immediately united in extend- 
ing a call to Ko Shway Doke to the 
pastoral office. Ko Shway Doke is a 
superior man, solid, intelligent and hum- 
ble, has large experience as a Christian, 
has received considerable instruction from 
brethren at Maulmain, and particularly | 
from Mr. Stevens, and has filled offices | 
in missionary and church societies of 
Christian benevolence, and for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, for many years past, 
besides laboring as a preacher. 

Moung Tha Zan has also been called 


(by the Rangoon church,) to the 
office of an evangelist. He is a good | 
man. The past year he has resided on | 
the mission premises with Mr. Ingalls, 
with whom he came round from Arra- | 
can. This brother has a peculiar tact | 
in directing inquirers, and few who are | 
now preaching have been more success- | 
ful in leading converts into the church | 
pf Christ. The Rangoor mission will | 
appoint him, as soon as he is ready, to | 
proceed to the now vacated station of 
Akyab. 


Minutes of Council. 


An eclesiastical council was convened 
at the Mission House to-day, at the call 
of the Burmese churches in Rangoon 
and Pazoondoung, and was organized 


by the choice of Rev. L. Ingalls as mod- 
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erator, J. Dawson as secretary in Eng- 
lish, and Ko Mhing as secretary in 
Burmese. 

The following churches were repre- 
sented by their delegates. 

1. Rangoon Burmese Church, by pas- 
tor Ko Thah A, deacon Ko Mhing, 
brn. Ko Tom Neway, Moung Na Go, 
Ko Shway A, and Ko Kha. 

2. Kambet Burmese Church, by dea- 
con Ko Kwet Nee, and Moung Man. 

3. Pazoondoung Burmese Church, by 
pastor elect Ko Shway Doke, and Ko 
Tu, Moung Oung Men, Moung Au, Ko 
Shway O, Moung Oung Go, and Moung 
Kee. 

4. Kemmendine Karen Church, by 
Lay Nat, Khouk Kay, Mau O, and Mah 
Thway. 

5. Sin-gha Karen Church, by pas- 
tor Shway Poo. 

6. Tau Ta Pau Karen Church, by 
pastor Pa Tee, and Tha Poo. 

7. Rhetho Karen Church, by Nau 
Ta Chee, and Au Too. 

8. Karen Gyoon Church, by Shway 
Youk. 

9. Donabew Karen Church, by Kha 
Pau. 

10. Blau Wa Ko Karen Church, by 
Pau Oo Gai. 

The candidates, on being requested, 
made a statement of their Christian ex- 
perience, call to the ministry, and views 
of scripture doctrines, sustaining a very 
satisfactory examination. It was then 
unanimously resolved to proceed to-mor- 
row (Sunday) with the services of or- 
dination. The arrangements are as 
follows : 

Sermon to be preached by Mr. 
Ingalls ; Ordaining prayer by Ko Thah 
A; Right-hand of Fellowship by Shway 
Poo; Charge to the candidate, by Mr. 
Vinton; Address to the church, by Mr. 
Ingalls. The services to be closed with 
prayer and the benediction. 

Thus you will perceive that the great 
work of building up churches, and call- 


ing forth laborers to work in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, is still in progress at 
Rangoon. 
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Baptisms at Rangoon. 


Sunday before last, four Burmese 
converts were baptized by Mr. Ingalls 
in“ Kan dau gala” (little royal tank) 
in the presence of a large assembly 
of spectators. The whole bank of 
the lake seemed to be covered by peo- 
ple. ‘The occasion was solemn, and 
the services impressive and _ thrilling. 
In May, June, and July, there were 
over twenty baptized, who united with 
the church in this town. They were of 
course all Burmese, and three of the 
last five converts are apparently men of 
talent, standing, and influence. Their 
names are Ko Oung Go, Moung Kee, 
and Ko Oung Men. ‘They are superior 
in intellect to the common range of con- 
verts who have lately joined the church 
from the ranks of We 
hope and pray that they may yet become 


heathenism. 


faithful preachers of the gospel, now 
prized by them above all created good. 


Court of Ava — Pacific intimations. 


Ava still claims our attention. Every 
particle of news from there, we hear 
with interest. The temper of the king 
toward the English is said to be improv- 
ing. We understand that he is anxious 
to open up a trade for himeelf with the 
British He has offered, 
through a European merchant who re- 
sides at the capital, to supply the com- 
missariat of the army in Pegu with 
any quantity they may require of gram 
and wheat. The former article is a 
kind of grain on which horses are fed 
in this country. 


government. 


The English authori- 
ties are disposed to accept the offer; 
though the kingly merchant, it appears, 
wishes double the price for his goods 
that private persons would venture to 
ask. 

While at Prome, a few weeks ago, I 
saw a number of boats that had come 
down with wheat from the king, and hav- 
ing the royal flag of Burmah (the ground 
of the color is white, with the figure of 
a peacock upon it,) floating at their 
stern. The money he wishes to be 
paid him in Calcutta, where he will 
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expend it in the purchase of trink- 
ets. This change from a dogged 
silence to overtures for trade, which 
has come over the temper of the court 
and king of Ava, encourages us to hope 
that the country will shortly become as 
quiet and friendly as could be desired. 
And the question may soon arise, 
whether it would be advisable to make 
an experimental visit to Ava. The 
Lord, we trust, will direct in this thing. 
The day, I hope, is not far distant, when 
the light of the gospel shall pass not 
only to Ava, but to the confines of China, 
thence westward to the mission sta- 
tions in Assam. 


HONGKONG. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 


Confession to the church — Candidates. 


Ifongkong, Sept. 1, 1854. — We have 
to-day had two church meetings, which 
have given us both joy and sorrow. 
One was specially for mutual prayer 
and confession, preparatory to the duties 
of the coming Lord’s day ; the other, to 
listen to the Christian experience of 


three native converts, candidates for 
baptism. At the former meeting, which 


was a time of weeping and of earnest 
humble prayer, two of the brethren con- 
fessed their backslidings and sad depar- 
ture from truth and virtue. After much 
deliberation and prayer, it was decided 
that they could not consistently partake 
with the church of the Lord's supper at 
O, that 
they may feel the enormity of their sin, 
and the dishonor they have brought_ 
upon the way of truth; and have grace 
given to them to repent from the heart. 
One of them appears very well and 
seems truly humble. 

The meeting this evening was to listen 
again to reasons for their Christian hope, 
and to examine for the third time the - 
three individuals above alluded to,—two 
women and one man,— who have for 
several months been applicants for bap- 


the next communion season. 
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tim. One was quite an old lady, 
seventy-five years old — the mother-in- 
law of A Sun, the assistant at Check-chu. 
I said to her, “ Mother, you are very 
old; what good can it do you to become 
a disciple of Jesus and receive bap- 
tism?” “Yes,” she replied, “I am 
very old, and good for nothing. I have 
been very wicked, and hated the doc- 
trine of Jesus. But for all this I have 
very much sorrow, and Jesus has been 
pleased, in his great mercy, to forgive 
my former sins, and change my old 
heart ; and I now want to love Him and 
obey his commandments.” One of the 
brethren asked, “Can you not love 
Jesus without being baptized ?” “ How 
can I love him,” was her reply, “ without 
obeying his commandments ? I cannot 
do much, but I want to do all I can for 
him, and then go to heaven and see 
Jesus, and tell him how sorry I am that 
I did not sooner begin to love and obey 
him.” 

This old lady has been a decided hater 
of Christianity. For years she has ridi- 
culed and greatly annoyed her daughter 
and son-in-law, and attributed all their 
sicknesses and afflictions since their con- 
version, to their having become disciples 
of Jesus. But there has been now for 
some time a marked change in her char- 
acter. She manifested her desire to 
become a Christian before Dr. Dean left 
for the United States. She has been 
twice, the past season, dangerously sick, 
which seems to have been especially 
sanctified to her. 

The other candidates —the female the 
wife of A Kui, school teacher at Chiem- 
ta-chui, — the man the school teacher at 
Tung-chiu, — also gave, so far as we can 
judge, satisfactory evidence of being 
“born from above ;” and it was unani- 
mously voted, that, after baptism, they 
be received into the fellowship of the 
church. 


Baptismal scenes. 


3. This morning, at 7 o'clock, the 
three persons above named were bap- 
tized. A good number were assembled 


[ January, 


at the water side to witness the baptis- 
mal scene. It wasa lovely morning — 


“ Meet emblem of the Sabbath morn, 
When, early, Jesus rose.” 


The peace of heaven seemed shed 
around us. And the candidates seemed 
to enjoy richly the blessing of those who 
humbly offer the homage of obedient 
hearts. At noon, we had occasion again 
to visit our Jordan, to baptize a sailor 
from the steam frigate Mississippi. The 
man is a Welchman by birth. He was 
introduced to me by his friend, a pious 
marine. ‘The members of the church 
all went down to the water-side with us, 
and, after the English services, united 
in singing a baptismal hymn in Chinese. 


Chapel services. 


There was a large attendance at the 
chapel service at 11 o'clock, and much 
attention and interest manifested. The 
assistant, A Tui, first spoke from the 
words of the great commission, Mark 
16: 15,16. He briefly stated the cir- 
cumstances under which this charge was 
given to his disciples by the Saviour, 
and that it was in obedience to this that 
we and others had come to China. He 
then explained what is implied by the 
term “ gospel,” and showed how per- 
fectly it is adapted to meet the case of 
lost and ruined sinners. He closed by 
very earnestly and forcibly presenting 
the solemn alternative placed before 
those to whom the gospel should be 
proclaimed. 

I followed A Tui, and endeavored to 
present some points omitted in his re- 
marks ; and explained, in connection 
with these, Peter's preaching on the day 
of Pentecost, and the instructions he 
gave to the convicted and trembling 
inquirers who received his message. 
Acts 2: 37,38. There were present 


several strangers, some of them mer- 
chants from Canton, who had fled to 
this place from the troubles there. May 
they have grace to “ flee from the wrath 
to come.” They were very attentive, 
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and seemed moved to inquiry; and, 
after the services, cordially received 
copies of the New Testament. 

At 2 o'clock the church assembled to 
celebrate the Lord’s supper. It was a 
deeply solemn and refreshing season, 
I trust, to all. It has been a precious 
day to our souls. Impressions have been 
made which can never be eflaced; 
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through some of which, I trust, to some 
persons we may prove a “a savor of 
life unto life.’ To some too, no doubt, 
it will be ‘a savor of death unto death ;” 
but, if in faithfulness and love, “ unto 
God asweet savor of Christ, both in 
them that are saved, and in them that 
perish. And who is suflicient for these 
things ?” 


MISCELLANY. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
GERMAN KIRCHENTAG. 


For the account of the recent proceedings of 
the Kirchentag, we are indebted toa minute 
report prepared by the correspondent of the 
“ Evangelical Christendom,” a monthly jour- 
nal published in connection with the British 
organization of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Messrs. Kobner and Lehmann of the German 
Mission, who were present at the meetings, 
also transmitted very full accounts, which 
were written independently of each other. The 
three reports are strikingly harmonious, and 
apparently impartial. The sketch below, 
compiled from these united sources, may be 
therefore regarded as resting on the most au- 
thentic basis. —[Ev.] 


Description of the Kirchentag. 


The “Kirchentag” (day of the 
churches) is the convocation of the Prot- 
estant state churches of Germany. It 
is a representative assembly, all the ec- 
clesiastical bodies of Germany being 
represented by prominent members, and 
all the universities by some of their pro- 
fessors. The Augsburg Confession has 
been adopted by it, as the common basis 
of the Protestant churches of Germany. 
The idea of the Kirchentag originated, a 
few years since, at a clerical meeting 
near Frankfort. It was first convened 
at Wittenberg, in 1848. The object of 
the Kirchentag is two fold; first, to con- 
firm the faith and consolidate the union 
of the churches; secondly, to promote 
general benevolence and charity. The 
latter is accomplished through the me- 
dium of the “Inner Mission,” as it is 
called, which, by its various agencies, 


goes after the poor and the lost, visits 
the abandoned, strives to reclaim the 
profligate, improves prison discipline, 
and secks to carry the influence of love 
into the walks of lite. A standing com- 
mittee is appointed in the interim, of the 
annual sessions, who conduct with the 
various ecclesiastical bodies the corres- 
pondence which arises out of the decis- 
ions of the Kirchentag. Great impor- 
tance is attached to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with these bodies, 
and their acquiescence is sought in the 
decisions which are adopted. One of 
the greatest difficulties which obstruct 
the operations of the Kirchentag is 
found in the dissensions which exist be- 
tween the Lutheran churches and the 
Reformed. 

The seventh annual session of the Kir- 
chentag was held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, from Friday, Sept. 22, 1854, till 
Tuesday, the 26th. The representation 
was very large, the numbers present 
probably exceeding 2,000. All the va- 
rious tendencies, theological, ecclesias- 
tical and religious, which exist in Ger- 
many, within the limits of the evangeli- 
cal faith, were included in the assembly. 


**The right use of the Bible in the 
church, the school, and the 
family.’”’ 


After public worship, the president, 
Mr. Von Bethmann Hollweg, took the 
chair, and presented a report of the 
proceedings of the committee during the 


year. After this,a paper was read by 
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Dr. Hoffman, on “the right use of the 
Bible, in the church, the school and the 
family.” The Bible is the Old and the 
New Testaments. The Apocrypha 
does not come within its range. The 
word of God is not, as has been said, in 
the Bible, but the Bible is the word of 
God. The Bible has come to be used 
too much in fragmentary parts. It has 
become dissolved into texts, and classi- 
fied like the vials in an apothecary shop. 
Jn this way it is difficult to arrive at the 
real sense of the Bible, and hence a Bi- 
ble-life is not led. The Bible should be 
read asa whole. Weekly Bible classes 
should be instituted, and no service 
should be conducted without the reading 
of the Scriptures. The whole Bible 
should be read, the Old Testament, as 
well as the New. The children should 
learn continuous parts of Scripture. 
Devotional books and sermons should 
give place toit. The father should read 
the Bible with his whole house; a time 
should be fixed for this purpose, and, 
together with parental love, love of the 
Bible should be instilled into the heart 
of the child. The Scriptures should be 
studied in an attitude of prayer. Min- 
isters should never preach above their 
text, but on their text. 

In schools, not only theological stu- 
dents, but every scholar should make 
the Bible a study, as well as logic, or 
any other branch of learning. The use 
of the Bible is to be desired instead of 
the catechism. We should not be satis- 
fied with extracts from it, but should 
prefer the Bible itself. Offensive pas- 
sages, so called, are not to be omitted. 
The children have the Bible before 
them, and will read these passages of 
course. By committing the Scripture 
to memory, especially the Psalms, the 
language of prayer will become familiar 
to the minds of the pupils. 

In the family, the reading of the Bi- 
ble should be restored. Many have 


a prejudice against the Old Testa- 
ment, as if it belonged only to the Jews. 
But no such depreciation is right. The 
Old Testament is the basis of Christian- 


ity. Where sufficient time is not set 
apart for the daily reading of the Bible, 
the family is certainly not a Christian 
one, and society is only a crowd or con- 
flux of men. Every father of a family 
should be, in a certain sense, a pastor, 
and each home a church. Then would 
the life blood circulate freely and health- 
fully through the system. 

Various remarks followed, generally 
approving the paper and confirming its 
positions. 


**Relation of the church to the state 
on the question of divorce.’’ 


The next paper was by Dr. Julius 
Miiller, professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, on “the relations 
of the church to the civil legislature 
on the question of divorce.” The Sa- 
viour was not the inaugurator of a more 
rigid state of marriage, but the restorer of 
its original institution. The Reformers 
adduced only two grounds of divorce as 
lawful, violation of the marriage vow, 
But the state 
has unwisely and unscripturally multi- 
plied them. The Romish church rejects 
divorce altogether; but, with marvel- 
lous inconsistency, she has granted it to 


and malicious desertion. 


a great number of princes. German 
law permits separation on grounds 
which the Bible ignores. In Prussia, at 
least ten grounds of divorce are admitted, 
some of them entirely frivolous, and the 
divorced are permitted to marry again. 
Hence ministers, as servants of the state, 
are compelled to pronounce the divine 
blessing on marriages which they deem 
unscriptural and wicked. 

The committee were authorized to 
request the governments to revise the 
laws touching this subject, so that they 
should recognize no ground of divorce 
which is not admitted in the Scriptures; 
and to petition the supreme ecclesi- 
astical authorities to prohibit a fresh 
marriage, when either of the parties 
has been divorced on any other ground 
than that specified by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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“‘The justification of infant baptism.’’ 


The remaining subject was introduced 
by Dr. Steinmeier, professor of theology 
in the University of Bonn. Subject — 
“The justification of infant baptism.” 
The discussion awakened intense inter- 
est in every member of the assembly. 
This was evident from the impatience 
manifested when the previous discussion 
threatened to be too long. 
openly expressed their regret that the 


Many also 


time devoted to this important subject 
should be shortened. 
announced to the assembly the presence 
of Baptist ministers, who had asked per- 
Though the commit- 


The president 


mission to speak. 
tee could not concur in granting the re- 


quest, so far as the regular meetings of 


the Kirchentag were concerned, he 
expressed their readiness to give any 
other interview which might be desired. 

The ground taken by Dr. Steinmeier 
was, that infant baptism is and must be 
an apostolical tradition. The Reform- 
ers, in disputing with their opponents, 
urged the divine permission, aflirming 
that without infant baptism the church 
would have no existence. They said, 
“ We would rather die than have infant 
baptism taken from us.” The theologi- 
eal defence of the subject is more difli- 
eult. Only occasional aids are afforded. 
Luther says, “ We are not competent to 
give such proofs as the Baptists demand. 
No apostolic injunction, no apostolical 
example, is on record.” 
the Reformers consists in their rejecting 
the magical influence of baptism; but 
they rejected also a merely symbolic 
signification. We meet with many con- 
tradictions in their writings on this sub- 
ject. For instance, they maintain in 
one place that baptism without faith, is 
of no avail ; in another, that it is of no con- 
sequence whether, in baptism, the child 
believes or not. Their uniform decision 
is, that God inclines the heart through 
the ordinance. 

The writer then entered into an ex- 
amination of the passages pertaining to 
the subject in the New Testament, with 


The merit of 
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reference to the question whether the 
effects of baptism are positive or nega- 
tive; and aflirmed his conclusion, that 
the signification of baptism is a negative 
one. In Acts 2: 41, it is a separation 
from the perverse generation, deliver- 
ance from the communion of the world, 
a rooting out of the old nature, or the 
old man. It is an antitype of the del- 
In 1 Pet. 3: 20, 21, man is said 
to be set apart by it, as Noah and those 
that were with him in the ark were set 
apart from the profane generation, 
doomed to perish in the flood. Thus, 
also, the Red Sea saved the Israelites 
from the Egyptians, (1 Cor. 10; 2.) A 
great gulf is formed between the world 
and the baptized. Baptism roots out, 
but does not build; conducts to death, 
but does not introduce to life. It nei- 
ther imparts faith nor the Holy Spirit. 
It is also something more than a symbol. 
“We are buried.” “ As many as are 
baptized, are dead.” All the representa- 
tions of baptism in the Acts of the 
Apostles bear the same testimony. On- 
ly susceptibility for the reception of the 
Baptism is uni- 


uge. 


Holy Ghost is required. 
formly and with it the 
act of baptism is completed. It is the 
door of another world. The baptized 
are not made, in virtue of baptism, fol- 
lowers of Christ, but they are entitled 
to become such. 

It is an antiquated opinion, that bap- 
tism embraces two movements, — immer- 


immersion, 


sion and rising. The opinion is, more- 
over, erroneous ; for immersion consti- 
tutes the act of baptism ; rising consti- 
tutes no essential part of it. The bap- 
tized are not the children of God, but 
they have the call and the means to be- 
come such. Spiritual heirship is the ef- 
fect of regeneration; and regeneration 
has no other agent than the Holy Spirit. 

If infant baptism is rejected, the 
question arises, “ When shall baptism 
be administered?” ‘The Baptists de- 
mand evidence of regeneration and con- 
version. But mistakes may occur from 
incompetency to discern spirits; and so 
baptism may sometimes be withheld 


aan 


from the worthy and given to the un- 


worthy. No one, therefore, could confi- 
dently baptize. 

Baptism is not a “seal.” Luther and 
the Reformers so represent it, but with- 
out sufficient reason. The Holy Ghost 
is the seal of believers, and the New 
Testament knows no other. Luther 
says that circumcision is a type of bap- 
tism, and to be treated analogically. 
But the apostles did not regard cireum- 
cision as a type of baptism. In Col. 2, 
a simple comparison is intended between 
baptism of the flesh and baptism of 
the heart. 

The paper was closed by three theses, 
aflirming that infant baptism is not a 
corruption of a secularized church, but 
a glory to it; that in Bible teaching, 
there is nothing which can prohibit the 
baptism of infants ; and, that baptism in 
no way brings the baptized under en- 
gagements, but rather devolves engage- 
ments upon the church. 

The views of Dr. Steinmeier gave 
rise to warm discussion. They were 
stigmatized as new. None agreed with 
them. 

Pastor Reichel, of the Moravian 
church, maintained that the child belongs 
to the church in right of its baptisin ; 
that faith may exist where there is not the 
conscious recognition of it; little knowl- 
edge may co-exist with strong faith; 
that there is a reception of grace, with- 
out the perception of the receiver ; and 
that the first step of the Christian life is 
not instantaneous, but gradual. 

Pastor Ball, of Elberfeld, said that 
baptism is founded on the voluntary, 
self-made realization of that which the 
Lord has reserved to himself to bring 
forth. 

Dr. Sanders, of Wittemberg, said, 
“We want not dogma, but Scripture.” 
He agreed with the conclusions of the pa- 
per, but found in it nothing but dogmas. 
He quoted the passage,“ As many as 
have been baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ,” as showing that baptism 
is positive in its effects. Dr. S. went 
over all the evidence presented, and 
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showed its futility to the end for 
which it was instituted. He remarked, 
“ That infant baptism offers many diffi- 
culties, we have all felt. It cannot be 
denied that Luther and other Reformers 
were embarrassed on this point.” 

Professor Dorner, of the University 
of Gottingen, disagreed with the argu- 
ment. He preferred that the old 
grounds of reasoning should be adopted, 
and the practical importance urged. 
He was also opposed to dividing bap- 
tism into two parts, the positive and the 
negative, as unscriptural. 

Dr. Ebrard, of Speier, remarked, “ I 
confess that my opinions in favor of in- 
fant baptism are founded on the fact 
that, as a father, 1 cannot truly rejoice 
over my child, until it is made a child of 
God.” “ We must not lull souls to sleep 
upon their baptism by saying to them, 
* You are in Christ Jesus;’ for to each 
one the personal reception of grace is 
necessary.” 

Dr. Wichern, of Hamburg, spoke of 
infant baptism as the ground of the 
claim of the Germans to be called a 
Christian people, and added practical 
remarks. 

Dr. Steinmeier then spoke in reply 
to the objections that had been urged, at 


considerable length. He said, “To 
justify infant baptism on Seripture 


grounds is a very difficult thing. I 
stand upon the ground of the Reformers’ 
confessions. Like my colleagues who 
have spoken, I wished to find infant bap- 
tism justified from the Bible. ‘ Prove it 
out of the Bible,’ must be the demand. 
I do not rest satisfied with my present 
opinion, and confess that infant baptism 
is a problem not yet fully solved.” 

“ The debates afforded the spectacle,” 
says Mr. Lehmann, “ of an entire disrup- 
The 
theses were withdrawn, so great objec- 
tions were raised against them. A new 
thesis was proposed, but this also was passed 
over, and the subject was not voted on. 
Instead of adopting the paper of Dr. 
Steinmeier, only thanks were voted him 
for his dissertation, and a committee was 


tion and general embarrassment.” 
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charged to procure the writing and pub- 
lishing of a popular work on infant bap- 
tism. The disappointment of the audi- 
ence, as well as of the members of the 
Kirchentag, was very great. 


Closing proceedings. 


In the further proceedings of the Kir- 
chentag, a paper was read by prelate 
Kopff, of Stuttgart, on the subject of gam- 
bling, giving an appalling description of 
the condition of multitudes of the people 
of Germany. 

Addresses then followed from the rep- 
resentatives of other ecclesiastical bod- 
ies, with lettersfrom the Free Church of 
Scotland and the British organization of 
The latter 
made special mention of the persecutions 


the Evangelical Alliance. 


of the Baptists in Germany ; but no new 
steps were deemed necessary by the pres- 
ident. 


Assembly for discussion. 


On the last day but one of the Kir- 
chentag, Messrs. Lehmann and Kobner, 
having no other prospect of presenting 
their views publicly, hired a large room 
and announced by handbills and invita- 
tions that a meeting for that purpose 
would be held. One of the invitations 
was forwarded to the president of the 
Kirchentag, who gave public notice of 
of the 
most distinguished preachers were, how- 
ever, advertised to speak in different 
pulpits the same evening, and therefore 
the audience was not numerous, though 


the proposed assembly. Some 


it included some men of note. In con- 
tradistinction from the Kirchentag, 


where the Baptists were not permitted 
to speak, the notice issued requested 
“the members of the Kirchentag to at- 
tend an exposition of the Baptists re- 
garding infant baptism ;” where, “ with- 
out entering upon actual disputation, 
opportunity will be afforded fora free 
statement of Lutheran and Reformed 
views of this subject.” 

Prof. Kollner, of Giessen, gave a full 
statement of the Lutheran view of the 
ordinance, without, however, assuming 
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an antagonistic position. Others also 
spoke. Finally, Mr. Kobner addressed 
the audience, after which the subject 
was discussed for a considerable time 
conversationally, with the strictest pro- 
priety and good feeling. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION- 
ERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Operations of the Board. 


The number of missions under the 
direction of the Board is 29; stations, 
119; outstations, 47. The number of 
ordained missionaries is 161, of whom 
nine are physicians ; physicians not or- 
dained, eight; licentiate, one; other male 
assistants, 19; female assistants, 215. 
Whole number of laborers sent from this 
country, 404. Native preachers, 43; na- 
tive helpers, 225 ; whole number of na- 
tive assistants, 268. Whole number of 
laborers connected with the missions, 
672. 

Churches, 104; 


members, 26,526. 


Added during the year, 2,152. Print- 
ing establishments, 11; pages printed 


the last year, 57,650,750; pages printed 
from the beginning, 1,015,783,228. 

Seminaries, nine; other boarding schools, 
23 ; free schools, of which 344, including 
11,771 scholars, are supported by the 
Hawaiian government, 697. Pupils in 
the seminaries, 453 ; in boarding schools, 
638; in the free schools, 22,459. Whole 
number under instruction, 23,550. 

During the last year, forty-one mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries were 
sent forth, and the prospect for mission- 
ary candidates in academies, colleges, 
and theological seminaries was never 
brighter. 

The receipts of the Board from all 
sources amounted to $310,107 90, and 
the expenditures to $322,15039. Of 


this sum, $9,997 75 were from mission 
churches, and individuals in foreign 
lands. 

The last annual meeting of the 
Board was held at Hartford, Conn., 
During the pro- 


Sept. 12-15, 1854. 
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gress of the meeting, a special report 
was presented on “the divine instru- 
mentality for the world’s conversion,” of 
which our limits will permit us to make 
only the following imperfect abstract. 


The Divine Instrumentality for the 
World’s Conversion. 


The world will never be converted by 
the introduction of the arts, useful or 
ornamental. Civilization is not conver- 
sion. 

Neither can commerce make men the 
sons of God. 

Nor will the conversion of the world 
be achieved by schools and seminaries, 
by an improved literature or a truer 
science. However important these may 
be, they are not among the means or- 
dained of God for the regeneration of the 
soul. Institutions for raising up a well- 
trained native ministry are of the highest 
importance. But it would be unwise to 
educate an unconverted heathen to the 
ministry, on the bare hope that he may 
at some time become a Christian. 

Nor will the world ever be evange- 
lized by the distribution of religious 
books. The living voice is demanded to 
instruct the multitudes who are unable 
to read, and to arouse the attention of 
those who, though able, would scarcely 
have the curiosity to do so. 

Nor will the world be converted by 
the demonstration of the absurdities of 


superstition, or of its ruinous tendencies. | 


No nation was ever converted by an at- 
tack, at the outset, upon their corrupt 
principles and ungodly practices. 

The conversion of men cannot be pro- 
moted by compulsory measures. Neither 
fire and the sword, nor legislation, seek- 
ing to constrain the conscience, can 
convert men to God. 

What, then, is the grand instrumen- 
tality for the conversion of the world ? 
The answer is, the preaching of the gos- 
pel. What, therefore, is the preaching 
of the gospel ? 

Three words are used by the inspired 
writers in relation to this subject, —all 
from one root. “The first signifies a 
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public crier, one who makes proclama- 
tion of the decree or message entrusted 
to him; the second, to act the herald, to 
make public, oral proclamation; the 
third means the thing uttered, the an- 
nouncement made, whatever it may be. 
In every instance where they occur 
in the sacred writings, there is a clear 
reference to a public, oral proclama- 
tion.” 

This view of the subject does not at 
all preclude the use of other instrumen- 
talities as auxiliary and subordinate. 
“The preacher may seize all appropriate 
and lawful means within his reach, and 
lay them under tribute to his great and 
beneficent object. Art, commerce, edu- 
cation, science, the printing press, the 
steam engine, the lightning, the sun- 
beam, the postal arrangements of the 
world, he may freely use as auxiliaries in 
his works; but it must be as . imple aux- 
iliaries to that higher instrumentality or- 
dained of God. 

“ The example of Christ throws light on 
the subject. During the three or four 


years of his public ministry, he certainly 
| did little else but preach, furnishing the 


| vouchers for his divine 


| wrought. 


authority in the 


daily miracles of compassion which he 
In the synagogues of Galilee, 
in the temple at Jerusalem, on the shores 
of Genesareth, on the mount of Beati- 
tudes, by Jacob's well, and in his last 
| retired interview with his disciples, he 
preached —he spake such gracious and 
| powerful words as made his hearers 
exclaim, ‘ Never man spake like this 
man.” True, he had what might be 
termed perhaps a school of twelve pu- 
pils, all professedly his friends, and all 
designed for the ministry. His pupils 
accompanied him in his preaching tours, 
listened to his public discourses, and in 
private had the advantages of a very 
familiar intercourse. He taught them 
orally, after the most approved models of 
the He sat down. They sat 
around him. Ie spake ; they listened, 
with the privilege of asking questions. 
So did Plato and Socrates and other re- 
nowned teachers. But what did he 


times. 
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teach? Simply, so far as appears, the 
true interpretation of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and the nature and duties of his 
own matchless system, which in due time 
these disciples were to publish. And 
then, just before he went up to his medi- 
atorial throne, he solemnly charged them 
to go and ‘preach the gospel’ he had 
taught them, to every creature. 

“ Taving received such a charge from 
their risen Lord, what else could these 
disciples do but‘ preach?’ This, there 
is reason to believe, they did daily and 
from house to house, as they had oppor- 
tunity, till they were summoned to their 
rest. 

“From the record we have of Paul's 


proceedings, it would appear that, in the 


very hour when his darkened vision was 
restored, and he looked up upon the face 
of Ananias in Damascus, he began to 


preach, to testify the gospel of the grace | 


of God. In the freshness and fervor of 
his recent conversion, his heart burdened 
with unutterable emotions of gratitude 
and love, he went up to Jerusalem to 
speak to his countrymen of the Saviour 
who had met him inthe way. But he 
may not linger there. In the counsels 
of heaven he had been designated to the 
foreign field. The omnipresent Saviour 
said to him, Depart, I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles. 
Take now the map of the Roman Em- 
pire, and follow him from Jerusalem to 
Tarsus, Antioch, Cyprus, Attalia, Anti- 


Ile obeys. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 


DEATH OF MR. ABBOTT. 


Rev. Euvisna L. Annorr died at Fulton, 
N. Y., on Sabbath evening, Dec. 3, 1854, aged 
forty-five. His remains were conveyed to 
New Woodstock, and deposited in the family 
resting-place, on Wednesday following. His 
end was peace, 

The lateness of the hour of receiving this 
sad intelligence prevents our attempting a 
portraiture of the life and character of our 
departed brother. He entered on his work as 
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och of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 
and through all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. Look in upon him at Ephesus, 
Troas, Phillippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, Corinth, Malta, Rome; back 
and forth, from Jerusalem round, about 
unto Illyricum; preaching, preaching, 
preaching the glorious gospel, in the au- 
dience chambers of kings and govern- 
ors, in synagogues and market-places, in 
the school of Tyrannus and in private 
dwellings, at meetings and partings, in 
the ship and on the shore, amid the per- 
iis of the sea and the fury of the mob: 
morning, midday, evening, midnight, 
and sometimes till the break of day; 
pouring forth from the fervid depths of 
his soul the unsearchable riches of Christ, 


like a burning seraph that cannot rest. 


And how beautiful, how touching the 
| fact, that, near the close of his long and 


_ laborious ministry, when “ the beloved 
| physician” makes his last entry in the 
| book of the Acts, this venerable and be- 


/hand chained to a Roman soldier, is still 


loved old man, with the wrist of his left 


preaching the kingdom of God in his 
}own hired house in the imperial city, 
with all confidence, no man forbidding 
Christ. 


}such to rouse the slumbering nations, 


As he began, so he ended, preach- 
Blessed Apostle! Would 


to heaven the world in our day had ten 


and bring the church of God up toa 
_sense of li r high privilege as a co-worker 
with Christ.” 


MISSIONARY UNION. 


a missionary to the heathen some twenty 
years ago, taking his departure from Boston, 
with a numerous company of fellow-mission- 
aries, in September, 1835. His earliest, as al- 
so his latest labors, were among the Karens of 
Southern Burmah. With what zeal he la- 
bored, and with what address and gladdening 
results, the pages of the Magazing bear record. 
A richer and more enduring monument are 
the hearts of thousands of Karen converts, 
blessed of God, through his instrumentality, 
with the hope of life eternal. 
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DONATIONS. 
Recetvep November, 1854. 


Maine. 
Saco River Asso., J H. Gowen tr., 
Alfred, John Friend and tamily, 7.00 
Jetierson, Ist ch. and soc. 10; 
Warren, a friend 10; another 
friend 20; 40 00 


New Hampshire. 
State Convention, A. J. Prescott 


tr. 
Mason Village, ch., per Rev. J. 
Aldrich, agent, 20.00 


Vermont. 

Dorset, John Wheaton, for Bur- 

mah and to cons. hims. L. M., 

200; West Halifax, Ist ch. 12; 212.00 
Passumpsic, cli., with other donas. 

to cons. Rev. A. H. House L M., 

per Rev, J. Aldrich, agent, 40.00 
Whaitingham, ch. 8; Bennington, 

ch. 24; Pownal, ch. 10 70; North 

Bennington, ch. 2709; Shafts- 

bury, ch. 37.80; Manchester, 

John Battis 1; Loren Dean 1; 

Jamaica, ch. 4.75; Townshend, 

ch. 54.06; per Rey. J. Alden, 

agent, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Milton S.Sch., Blossom st., 
tosup.a boy in Mr.Upham’ssch., 
Cherokee Nation, 12; Charles st. 
ch, mon. con. 14.50; Chelsea, 
ch. 100; Holden, Mrs. Hannah 
Damon, to cons. George 8. God- 
dard L. M, 100; Charlestown, 
High st. ch 3.51; Weston ch., Dr. 
L. Goodenough 10; Newton Up- 
per Falls, Miss E. Jameson's 8. 
Sch. class, for Mrs. Jewett’s sch. 
Nellore, 3; North Brndgewater, 
ch., mon con. 5.91; West Cam- 
bridge, ch.. mon con. 59.55; 
Jamaica Plain, ch., S Sch., for 
the Charles Edward Capen ben- 
eljice in the Siam mission, 25; 
Salem, 2d. ch., S. Sch., to sup. 
Benjamin Edwards in Assam 
Orph. Sch., 20.54; Wendell, 
Thomas E. Sawin 2; Ashland, 
ch. 1225; Framingham, Ist ch., 
8 Sch, tosup. Carleton Parker 

* in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; Rayn- 
ham, Mrs. Sarah D Hall 3; Mid- 
dieboro’, Central ch., mon. con, 
58 63; Cambridge, a triend, to 
sup. a girl in Mrs. Danforth’s 
ach., 50; 504.89 

Worcester, Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. 10; Medfield, ch., with 
other donas. to cons. Rey Geo. 

G. Fairbanks L.M., 37.15; South 
Malden, Mrs. Mary Ann Gerrish 
and Miss Emily Foster 5; per 


Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, §2.15 
Holyoke, 2d, ch., per Rev. J. Al- 
den, agent, 100.00 


Rhode Island. 
State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Ist ch. 179.50; 
mon. con. 27.59; 09 
Newport, Mrs. Mary H. Bottimer, 
to sup. a child named Cyrus Bar- 
ker in Assam Orph. Sch., 25.60 


Connecticut. 
New London, Rev. Daniel D. 
Lyon, to support a native 
preacher the Karens 


under the care of Mr. Vinton, 60.00 


Donations. 


657.04 


[January, 1855. 


New London, Huntington st. ch. 
47; 2d ch. 19; per Rev.J. Aldrich, 
agent, 


66.00 
— “116.00 


New York. 


New York city, Ist ch., For. Miss. 
Soc., for German chapels, to 
cons. William L. Hooper, Mrs. 
Frederick M. Kelley, Rev. Chas. 
H. smith, Miss Mary Fenner 
Smith and Rev. Leonard Martin 
L. M., 500; Owego, S. Sch, to 
sup. Philetus B. Peck in Assam 
Orph. Sch., 25; 


New Jersey. 
Allowaystown, ch. 16; Kingwood, 
ch. 20; 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, Mary Anua Long- 
streth, to educate a pupil named 
Thir Sir in Dr. Wade's sch., 25; 
Pittsburgh, Union ch., B. L. 
Fahnestock tr.. 38254; VDeter’s 
Creek, ch., 8. Sch. 7, 

Ohio. 

Xenia, ch. 20; Kingsville, Rev. 8. 
Whelpley 10; 3 

Huron Asso., Auburn ch. 

Cwsar’s Creek Asso. 


Illinois. 
Tremont, Isaac and Mary Mer- 
riam 5.00 
Michigan. 


Pontiac, ch., Ladies’ Miss. Soc., E. 
C, Manning tr., to sup. Lucy 
Cornelius in Mrs Brown's sch., 
Sibsagor, 10; Napoleon, ch. 10; 


Unadilla, ch. and cong. 10; 30.00 
Wisconsin. 
Racine Asso. 9.24; Kenosha, Rey. 
J.T. Westover 5; 
Sundry friends, avails 
of jewelry, 42.50 
Canada. 
Eaton, C. E., E Alger 10; Toronto, 
C. W., Bond st. 8 Sch., Jos. M. 
Shaw tr., for Burman Mission, 10; 20.00 
$2,435.31 
Legacy. 
Lowell, Ms., David Trull, Jesse 
, Fox adm’r de bonis non, in part, 100.00 
$2,535 31 


Total from April Ist to Noy. 30, 1854, 246,003.96 


Donations in Clothing and Goods, 


Charlestown, Ms., Judson Miss. 

Soc 1 bundle clothing, for Rey. 

M. Bronson, 7.00 
Newton Centre, Ms., Prof. Hovey 

and lady one package books, for 

Rev. 8. M. Whiting, 4.00 
Newburyport, Ms., bequest from 

Mrs. Crocker, for Mrs. Von 

Brunn, 25; Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 

Green st. ch., clothing for Bex- 

4 Miss Sch , 20; Master Willie 

Clark, (South Berwick, Me.,) 


stationery for do , 3; 48.00 
Hartford, Ct. Mary Flint, two 
boxes sundries, for Rev. S. M. 
Whiting, 14.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., David Jayne, 
D., two boxes medicine, for 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter, 
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